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LEAD-PENCIL COURSE, 3 Nos. 


SHORT COURSE, TRACING, 2 Nos. 


Ready: ANOTHER SERIES OF 


Appletons’ Advanced Educational Raaks. 
APPLETONS’ 


STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 


« DESIGNED TO PRODUCE 
Free Practical Writing in the Schoolroom. 
Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


Vv . >. 
Price, | Sricvos in —— $2.50 
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SHORT COURSE, 7 Nos. 
GRAMMAR COURSE, 7 Nos. 





Leading 


1. They contain all the excellences of the older 
series without their defects. 

2. Writing made the expression of thought. Word- 
building and sentence-bailding constituting interesting 
language lessons. The sentences are gems of English 
literature. 

3. Writing taught synthetically. No tedious drills on 
parts of letters or isolated letters, yet all the advan- 
tages of such drills fully secured. 

4. The movement drill ; whereby pupils acquire with 
certainty the real writing movement. 


This system, thus dealing with whole letters, words, and sentences, rapidly advances the pupil by steps that 


are natural, progressive, graded, clear, and attractive. 





Features. 


5. No exaggerated style of writing, which leads a 
papil to DRAW, rather than to WRITE, 

6. Size of writing reduced so gradually from one 
book to another as to be imperceptible to the pupil. 

7. Graded columns ; whereby the scope of movement 
enables the pupil to gradually and naturally acquire the 
fore-arm movement. 

8. Better gradation than 1s found in any other series, 

9. A short course can be easily arranged from the 
series without affecting the grading. 

10. They are in accordance with the modern methods 
of teaching. 


aay QSTON, THURSDAY, OCT. 27, 1881. 








INTRODUCTORY PRICES. 


Lead-pencil Course, Three Nos., 
Short Course (Tracing), Two Nos, “ “ s4 «“ 


jar" Sample Copies of either Series will be forwarded, post-paid, for examination, on 
asny price. 


receipt of the Intr 


per dozen 84 cts. | Short Course, Seven Nos., 


per dozen, 84 cts. 
Grammar Course, Seven Nos. “ “ $1.20 





D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 


341 New Werk, Boston, Chicage, and San Francisco. | 








‘President Garfield, 








In an address delivered before the students of the Washington (D. C.) Business 
College, said of the 


SPENCERIAN SYSTEM 


AND ITS AUTHOR: 


“* Studying the lines of beauty as drawn 
by the hand of Nature, he wrought out that 
system of penmanship which is now the 
pride of our country and the model of our 


schools.’’ 





Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, N. LE. Agent, 


14 Milk Street, Boston. 341 








VOCAL GULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“PROF. 8.8. BLOCH, ef Boston, won an 
7 viene utation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. 
esson 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 
lournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLoon, desire to express our 
unqualified —- of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolicited testimony to jremarkable results 
of his work. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit of 
instruction from 's. Monroe Baxter, and we 
can traly say that in our Prof. BLoon, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished er, does not rank below 


these celebrated masters.” — [Signed oy one hundred 
Mastere and Teachers of the Schools.) 
«er Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 


received. Engagements made for Public Readings. 
334 t£ Address at ApDAms Hovuss, Boston, Mass. 





Harvard University Examinations for Women, 
(WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.) 


‘4ne ninth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1882. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek, Those who 
pass this examination and receive a certificate will be 
entitled to enter the courses given to womén by the 
Professors of Harvard University. This certificate may 
also be presented at Vassar and Smith Colleges as equiv- 
alent for examination in the studies preparatory or col- 
legiate covered by it, and at Wellesley College for en- 
trance examination, decision for advanced study being 
given upon application. For information address sec- 
= of local committees: Barnside, Beverly gad 

Ass. c 








School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. 
Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory. Methods. 


gtudents completing the two-years’ course are entitled 
to a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private rT received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 
dress 


circular a 
ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Maas. 
Reference: Wm. F. WARREN, 8. T.D., President of 
Boston University. 330 tf 





WANTED, 
A situation as teacher in a High or Grammar School, 
by a young gentleman of experience. Best of testi- 
monials furnished. Address 
341 b D. B, PLUMMER, 43 Bowdoin St., Boston, 


WANTED. 

A Hien Sonoon PRINCIPAL and CLASSICAL 
TEACHER, who can farnish evidence of highest success 
in teaching and in the management of schools, is o 
to engagement in public or private school. Has 
large experience, also, in teaching the Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, and French. Holds first grade certificate from 
Boston Supervisors. Address “A. B.," care W. E. 
Sheldon, this Office. 341 b 








E D for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
make vacation a profitable one, Address, 
HE JOURNAL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 


B. G. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ICALLY AS THE BEST. 


DIXON’S 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 


scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


in the United States. 


In preparing for the Fall and Winter work, you will 


Am " 
erican ing classes by considering the Dixon. Send your 


consult economy, comfort, and success in your Draw- 


ddr inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 
a e, and etanaen worth double 


en each one can be his own judge of 


self-explanatory catal 
your money ; 
their merits. 





JEROME ALLEN 
§X-PRESIDENT OF THE N. Y, 


Pencils. 


s. 7.4. JOS, DIXON ORUGIBLE 00., JERSEY CITY, NJ, 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


I, N. CARLETON, 
EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR, 


Graphite 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 
ALLY AS THE BEST. 


WM. A. MOWRY, 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps, 


Mention this paper. 









os ALS, for Schools, Colleges, and Practical Draft- 




















G. S. WOOLMAN, 


116 Fualten St., New Vork. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA 


Also BL wae and Optical Instruments. Fully 
ustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 
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CIRCULAR 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven Ct, 


EIMER & AMEND, | 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuaf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories sapplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BUNSEN’S SS 

and (4 Furnaces 

a specialty in 2S brag 
302 cow mt 














Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Ilustrated Catalogues 





rt Colors 


SILK BANNERS snaéove 


“i & R. LAMB, New Yorx, 
59 Carmine Street. 











6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


H. B. BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class —: for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Congeess solicited. 








ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


plated, 


CURT W. MEYER, eee 


Improved Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


— Premium awarded to Student’s Electric Machive and Apparatcs : price $15.00. Holtz Machine, nickel- 
$28 00. , Catalogues (1881) on n application. 





ae” Send for Illustrated wi we se 


KE EUFFEL & ESSER, 


Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hlard Rubber Drawing Teols, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Medels for Technical Schools. 


127 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
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WILLIAM WARE & 00., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s oe Epesous- 
ng-Boo 
THE SCHOOLS oreenter's § sed , Fatmary 


erestanestitanation. aa = wt Spell 
Written, Elementary, ing Boek 
and Primary. Etc., Ete., Ete 





BAKER, PRATT & oO. 


General School Furnishers, 


No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 




















A Large New Illus- 
trated and Priced Cat- 
pap net 25e. 


“CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


(Formerly HALE & BENJAMIEN. 


95 John St. and 
191 Greeuwich St. 
NEW YORK. 














= S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 










No. 333. 


Works: C amde n, , N. J. 


AMERICAN STEEL PENS 4 


AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Leading Nos. 048, 333, 444, 128 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. — 










No, 444, 


New York. 


m. John St, 








Established 1804, 


“ Optical, 


and 


Send 3c. stamp 
for our 116-page 
fin ¢ - illustrated 

optical catalogue 
of Miarevests Teleecopes, Spectro- 
scopes, Eye-G , Spectacles, &c.; 
or 3 ct. stamp for our 112-page = 
illustrated athematical catal 
of Civil Engineers and Surveyors’ 
struments, Drawing Supplies of all 
kinds, Aneroids, P , &e. 
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Mathematical,| 
Scientific 


instruments, 
Of Every Demin and Variety. 











BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 
928 Broadway, iNew York. 
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Badges, J 


and silver. 
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te any Subscriber id, on receipt 
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serve his Journal with a Binder, aay 


HOPE™DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums | 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEAR 

and perform the work of the Nataral oan 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & 0O., 858 Broadway, New York. 





ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TREATMENT, 


For the cure of Paralysis, Brain and Nervous Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Spinal Diseases, General Debil- 
ity, Vertigo, Loss of 


Faendice. 


or Side, Kidney, Liver, Lung, Heart, and Blood Dis- 
eases. (7 Office hours: from 9 o "clock A.M. until 5 
o'clock P. M. 339 zz 








DR. RHODES, 


At 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 


emor 
opsy, Asthma, eurisy, Consti 
Catarrh, Humors, Boils, Grave 


, Hysteria, Epilepsy 
‘stip tion poy pies, 
Weak Back 


C- rexriean rrh : 


Rev, T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free, CURE yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO. 
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A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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Tun eee 4 e Wan &c. 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 


Improved School Apparatus for every department, 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & C@O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 








for, and if used as di 
most obstinate Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles, and 
Chronic Weaknesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. 
All letters are answered by a skillful Female Physician. 


Pills sold by dru, 
$1.00 
list o 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chasshes 
wie yur <~ Farms, etc. LLY 


WUANDUZEN & TIFT. pagent res: o. 
Mme, Augusta Healy’s 
VECETABLE 


TONIC PILLS 


Have proven a boon to thou- 
sands of suffering women. 
They are prepared expressly 

never fail to cure, the 









its, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
xes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet and 


r box ; & 
H. F. THAYER & CO, 


cured, 
325 eow zz 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDNEY-WORT: 


wonverruc Wier 
CURES! sum 


Becanse it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 

















—~ Be sis mn: PEOPLE SAY: 
of Junction City, Kansas, 

o> hiney- Wort cured him after regular Phy 

cians had been trying for four years. 
“i. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given up to die by four prominent 
pase ans and that he was afterwards cured by 
dney-Wort, 









M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 
beyond belief, but en »y-Wort cured him. 

Anna L. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from k idney troubles 
and other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-W ort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 
for ce year from liver and kidney troubles and 
taking “barrels of other medi 

Kidney -Wort made him well. 
Micha>1 Coto of Montgomery Center, 
t years kid diftic ulty and 
ie to ney-Wort made 
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n Lig boy Fen 
equal in either form. 
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WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 
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SURVIVAL. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH, 


By honest work and inward truth 
The victories of our life are won, 
And what is wisely done in youth 
For all the years is wisely done; 
The little deeds of every day 
Shapes that within which lives for aye. 


No thought so buried in the dark 

It shall not bear its bloom in light; 
No act too small to leave its mark 

Upon the young heart’s tablet white; 
Our grand achievemen®®’ secret springs 
Are tempered among trivial things. 


No soul at last is truly great 
That was not greatly true at first; 
In childhood’s play are seeds of fate 
Whose flower in manhood’s work shall burst. 
In the clinched fist of baby Thor 
Might seem his hammer clutched for war. 


Great actions that wring lavish praise 
From lips reluctant to confess, 

Are the slow growth of many days, 
The bloom of secret nobleness. 

The sum and fair result, outwrought 

Of many a noteless deed and thought. 


When out of suffering’s furnace-fire 
We saw the gold flow, sunlike pure, 
From that great heart whose funeral pyre 
Was a world’s burning woe,—how sure 
Were we a brave, pure Boy began . 
The record of that peerless Man! 


The firmest tower to heaven up-piled 
Hides deepest its foundation-stone; 
Do well the duty of the child, 
And manhood’s task is well begun; 
In thunders of the forum yet 
Resounds the mastered alphabet. 


In forest depths, with none to see, 

The woodman cleft the sturdy oaks,— 
No flaw was in the chosen tree, 

No flinching in the gallant strokes,— 
And ransomed realms revere, henceforth, 
That wood-nursed heroe’s genuine worth. 


The cobbler, waxing well his thread 
For honest work, was making straight 

The paths to prouder work that led, — 
The shaping of a nation’s fate! 

The log-hut, with its pine-knot’s flame, 

Has glorified the temple of Fame. 


We build as builds the coral-worm, 
With unseen atoms darkly bient, 

Till fierce convulsions bare the firm 
Foundations of a continent; 

Its million courses, laid in truth, 

Endure in everlasting youth. 


Aye, the well-done of humblest spheres 
looms white in victory’s noblest crown, 
While the pet vice of youthful years 
Is failure’s thistle broadly sown: 
One truth survives a thousand lies, 
And not a seed its kind denies. 


reader, it needs 
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GARFIELD ON EDUCATION. 


— School-houses are less expensive than rebellions. 


— It is to me a perpetual wonder that any child’s 


love of knowledge survives the outrages of the school- 
house. 


— That man will be a benefactor of his race who shall 


teach us how to manage rightly the first years of a 
child’s education. 


— One-half of the time which is now almost wholly 
wasted, in district schools, on English grammar, at- 
tempted at too early an age, would be sufficient to teach 


our children to love the Republic, and to become its 
loyal and life-long supporters. 


— The old necessities have passed away. We now 
have strong and noble living languages, rich in liter- 
ature, replete with high and earnest thought, the lan- 
guage of science, religion, and liberty, and yet we bid 
our children feed their spirits on the life of the dead 


ages, instead of the inspiring life and vigor of our own 
times. I do not object to classical learning, — far from 
it; but I would not have it exclude the living present. 


— Greek is, perhaps, the most perfect instrument of 
thought ever invented by man, and its literature has 
never been equaled in purity of style and boldness of 
expression. 

— The graduate would blush were he to mistake the 
place of a Greek accent, or put the ictus on the second 
syllable of Eolus; but the whole circle of the liberalium 
artium, so pompously referred to in his diploma of grad- 
uation, may not have taught him whether the jejunum 
is a bone, or the humerus an intestine. 

— The student should study himself, his relation to 
society, to nature, and to art; and above all, in all, and 
through all these, he should study the relations of him- 


self, society, nature, and art to God, the author of 
them all. 


— It would be unjust to our people, and dangerous 
to our institutions, to apply any portion of the revenues 


of the Nation, or of the States, to the support of sec- 
tarian schools. 


— Here two forces play with all their vast power 
upon our system of education. The first is that of the 
local, municipal power under our State governments. 
There is the center of responsibility. There is the 
chief educational power. There can be enforced Luther's 
great thought, of placing on magistrates the duty of ed- 
ucating children.—House of Rep., Feb. 6, 1872. 

— The best system of education is that which draws 
its chief support from the voluntary effort of the com- 
munity, from the individual efforts of citizens, and from 
those burdens of taxation which they voluntarily impose 
upon themselves.— bid. 


— Next in importance to freedom and justice is pop 
ular education, without which neither justice nor free- 
dom can be permanently maintained.—Letter of Accept- 
ance. 

— Use several text-books. Get the views of different 
authors as you advance. In that way you can plough 
a broader furrow. I always study in that way.—Reply 
to a Scholar. 

— The student should first study what he needs most 
to know; the order of his needs should be the order of 
his work.— Hiram, 0., June 14, 1869. 


— This generation is beginning to understand that 





education should not be foreverdivorced from industry ;! 








that the highest results can be reached only when sci- 
ence guides the hand of labor. With what eagerness 


and alacrity is industry seizing every truth of science 
and putting it in harness,—Jbid. 


— Grecian children were taught to reverence and 
emulate the virtue of their ancestors. Our educational 


forces are so wielded as to teach our children to admire 
most that which is foreign and fabulous and dead.—Jbid, 


— At present, the most valuable gift which can be 
bestowed on women is something to do which they can 


do well and worthily, and thereby maintain themselves, 
Oration before the Washington Business College, Jan. 
29, 1869. 


— Is it of no consequence that we explore the boun- 
daries of that wonderful intellectual empire which in- 


closes within its dominion the fate of succeeding gener- 
ations and of this Republic? —House of Rep., Jan. 8, 1866, 


— The children of to-day will be the architects of our 
country’s destiny in 1900.—Jbid. 








READING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


Dull people take little thought about what they read. 
In their eyes one book is as good as another. It is not 
so with bright, quick-witted persons. Their reading 
moulds their characters, gives method to their thoughts, 
and begets in them the purpose to overcome all difficul- 
ties. The last few years have been prolific of biogra- 
phies and personal recollections of famous men and 
women. If we learn anything from the recorded lives 
of Macaulay, Carlyle, Bushnell, John Stuart Mill, Mary 
Somerville, and others, it is that they were in early 
life inspired by reading some one book, and educated by 
its silent force to a greater degree of mental activity. 
These books may have been as different in character as 
were the lives of those who studied them. It some- 
times seems to have been of little consequence what the 
book may have been. It was enough that it inspired 
in them a will to do betterthings. “ Read again,” said 
Napoleon to an officer on board of the Bellerophon, 
“read again the poet of Achilles; devour Ossian. 
These are the poets who lift up the soul and give to 
man a colossal greatness.” Goethe acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield just at 
a critical moment of his mental development, and at- 
tributed to this charming little classic much of his sub- 
sequent education. Percy's Reliques fired the juvenile 
mind of Sir Walter Scott, and stimulated him to enter 
upon a literary career. Any good book, whether it be 
one of the world’s great classics, the faithful record of 
some useful life, or even an obscure work of fiction, may 
quicken our intellect, influence our hearts, inspire us 
with hope, and give us new strength, courage, and faith. 
If the book, however humble, deals with the chief in- 
terests of our daily life, we may get good from it. 
Recognizing the importance of a proper choice of 
books, many wise men have devised schemes to direct 
the inexperienced reader. As a rule, such well-meant 
but ill-advised courses of reading are dreary failures. 
It is as difficult to dictate a formal course of mental food 
for another, as it would be to prescribe a daily program 
of physical food. That one man’s meat is often another 
man’s poison is as true of reading as it is of eating. 
The courses of reading, as laid down by Dr. Johnson 





and other learned men of the past, would only excite 
the good-natured ridicule of the modern reader. A may 
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must present something besides tiresome platitudes and 
solemn commonplaces, to-day, if he would find an audi- 
ence. It is reserved for unfledged collegians and bun- 
combe orators to bore us with well-meant truisms and 
well-worn generalities about Milton and Shakespeare, 
especially if they know these great authors only by their 
names. People are beginning to have more sensible 
ideas on these things. 

Why should we be hypocrites in the matter of books 
any more than in other things? We have not time to 
read everything, and would not if we could. Need we 
be ashamed that we have never read a line of Spenser, 
if we gain daily inspiration from Longfellow? Hume 
and Gibbon may be closed books to one who takes un- 
ceasing delight in Abbott and Headley. Bacon and 
Montaigne may be only names to us, but Robert Coll- 
yer and Charles Lamb are our daily companions. James 
Payne, the English novelist, has handled this phase of 
the subject in a masterly manner, in a recent article on 
“Sham Education in Literature.” While we have a 
hearty contempt for courses of reading which dictate 
particular books, we need not discard as worthless the 
general suggestions of wise and good men. For in- 
stance, Emerson’s three rules, — never to read a book 
that is not a year old; never to read any but famed 
books; never to read any but what you like, are sensible 
and practical. James Freeman Clarke’s rules are equally 
suggestive,— to read what interests you; to read ac- 
tively, not passively ; to read with system and method. 


The advice of such men is merely suggestive and 
valuable as far as it goes. It is in the nature of things 
that it does not go far enough. We need something 
more. Personal help is the best, if we can get it; some 
good friend to awaken an interest which will grow into 
enthusiasm, to stimulate our mental appetite, and in- 
spire us with a love for books. Librarians who know 
their business, live teachers, good newspapers, and 
thoughtful parents may discharge, oftentimes, the hon- 
orable duties of a professor of books and reading. A 
wise friend who can make practical suggestions suitable 
to our mental vigor and grasp is our best help in the 
choice of books. Without such an one we must follow 
our own inclinations. The important thing is to have 
an interest in the book we read. It is better to read 
one of Abbott’s histories with interest than to drag 
through a volume of Hume because we feel it our duty 
to do so. A man with a profound intellect like William 
Pitt read and re-read Newton’s Principia, and Paradise 
Lost, while one with less mental calibre becomes ab- 
sorbed in Dickens and Irving. 

Those people gain little profit from books who are 
continually asking, What shall I read? If we have a 
healthy mental appetite, we shall be sure to find in these 
days enough nutritious mental food. We ate our din- 
ner, yesterday, because we were hungry. We should 
take the mental food spread before us to-day for the 
same reason. We shall learn to be more select, and to 
discriminate, in duetime. At the dedication of a library 
in his native city, the gallant General Bartlett related 
the case of a ragged street Arab, who crept into the 
Boston public library and asked for a dime novel; the 
same boy reappeared, a few years later, and asked for his 
own use a rare edition of Shakespeare which the library 
did not contain. 

It is no matter if our intellectual capital is scanty. 
The ablest students of books have begun on the scantiest 
capital. Webster knew Pope’s Hssay on Man by heart, 
for it was his only book while at work in a saw-mill one 
winter. “I used to smuggle a copy of Shakespeare into 
my pocket when I went to the fields at work, and read 
it at stolen intervals,” says John G. Whittier. The 
aim and will are the main things; without them our 
crowded library shelves are but rubbish, and the sug- 
gestions of wise men fall upon deaf ears. Ever before 
us, as we read, should stand the words, “ Avoid rubbish.” 








— “I, too, thank for Tus J such excellent 
help to’ the teachers in the work of tho classroom." Liszi® COLSY, 


LINES. 
(From the German of Geibel.) 


BY EMMA MAUDE PHELPS. 
How still upon thy breast 

Lies the child! 

And of thy sorrow wild, 
And fast-dropping tears, 
It nor knows nor cares. 


The dainty, pretty red 
From cheek and lip is fled 
But on the mouth a smile we see, 
As though Death most tenderly, 
Lovingly, 
Had kissed the babe to rest. 


New York City, 1881. 








SLAVERY AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE, — (iL) 


LOSS AND GAIN TO THE SOUTH. 


BY “sHADOW.” 


Educational forces which result in the formation of 
the character of an individual or of a nation are of two 
kinds. The first, comprising those influences for good 
which tend to develop and strengthen the higher im- 
pulses of human nature; and the second consisting of 
those forces which generate and foster the lower animal 
instincts that, when fully developed, go so far toward es- 
tablishing a fellowship between man and brute. Did we 
not believe that, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, there is an underlying principle of right which 
is continually sustaining us through trial, and is insen- 
sibly bearing us onward and upward to better things, 
and were it not that every day of our lives God is re- 
vealing to us good in things apparently evil, we should 
say that educational influences which tend to form evil 
thoughts and habits, and to perfect human nature in 
vice, are much stronger and more numerous than those 
which are the necessary influences in forming an up- 
right character and a high standard of morality. 

Looking upon the results of slavery, we are obliged 
to pronounce the system a curse to any land where it is 
tolerated, which, if continued through ages, must blight 
the fortunes and lives of both master and slave. The 
benefits resulting from the system as it existed in 
America, was far more to the interest and progress of 
the slave than to the slaveholder; for while, notwith- 
standing his master’s efforts to the contrary, the for- 
mer was continually receiving impressions which slowly 
but surely prepared him for future citizenship in Amer- 
ica, the slaveholder was in a corresponding degree be- 
ing injured financially, physically, mentally,and morally. 


Had we never read nor heard that “ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” our own observation of 
the ills resulting from low and wicked associations 
must have led us to a realization of the truth of the 
proposition; while alike observation of the gracious in- 
fluence of association with that which is pure, and true, 
and beautiful, must have induced us to conclude that if 
the higher nature in man is ever to be developed, it 
must be through contact with purity, truth, and beauty. 
The relation of master and slave caused the continual as- 
sociation of the former with creatures of a much lower 
order of intelligence, who possessed little or no sense of 
morality. It isnot strange if through this association the 
minds of the slaveholders, in the majority of cases, became 
unconsciously warped, so that they were led to regard 
evil lightly, and in time became almost unable to dis- 
tinguish it from good, or if they did perceive the good, 
they were not possessed of sufficient decision of charac- 
ter to abstain from wrong and cleave to the right; nor 
is it improbable that the moral injury resulting to the 
slave was in a measure the reflex influence resulting 
from the growing degradation of the master. Some 
have urged that this association might have been avoided, 
and the resulting evils effectually checked. Plato who, 
among the coérdinate and coéxistent titles to obedience 
existing between human beings, founded upon the essen- 
tial conditions of society and the nature of man, classes 
that of “master and slave,” which he considers a per- 





fectly natural and just relation, having consequent rights 





and obligations, yet declares that this question presents 
the greatest difficulties for consideration. In order that 
the master may not suffer degradation of dignity or 
character, he advises that no more communication be 
held with the slave than if he were a dumb animal. 
The slave may be punished if necessary, but without 
words; and he urges that the master carefully refrain 
from exhortation or admonition, as well as from all ban- 
ter and joking with either male or female slave. Were 
property in human beings like property in any other 
commodity, probably Plato’s theory would be eminently 
practical; but slavery is a living, breathing thing, affect- 
ing not only the financial interests, but also the human 
passions of the slaveholder. 

Apart from the injurious influence of association, 
other and more dangerous influences resulted from the 
system in America. The pursuit of good, or what some 
call happiness, is universal. To the ordinary individual 
who has never learned to govern himself, and who has 
no special inclination toward a higher life, happiness is 
achieved by the immediate gratification of any desire 
that may assail him. In a country where labor was 
without dignity, and where social and political superi- 
ority was based neither upon intellectual nor moral ex- 
cellence, the possession of property implied possession 
of power; and in the hands of ignorant, unthinking men 
the possession of power generally implies the abuse of 
power, which ceases to be a means of raising humanity 
from earth to heaven, but becomes merely an agent that 
shall minister to the gratification of the lowest passions. 


The abuse of power arises in a measure from a brutal 
instinct inherent in human nature which prompts the 
stronger to make the weaker feel his disadvantage. In 
the more cultured specimens of the great human family 
this instinct is occasionally so effectually concealed that 
one begins to hope that it has at length been uprooted, 
and that man has indeed become the superior animal 
we have so long been seeking; but suddenly it crops 
out in some way that leads“us to understand how the 
arts of civilization may aid in embellishing and inten- 
sifying the vicious enjoyments of the savage. The re- 
fined man of the world has a refined way of placing his 
less fortunate brother at a disadvantage, but he does so 
quite as effectually as the coarser-grained man whose 
dealings with his weaker fellow-creature somewhat re- 
semble those of a bull-dog with a rat-terrier. The same 
spirit is manifest in the gentler sex, who would not for 
the world think of inflicting a blow, or of committing 
an openly mean action, but by means of that little 
weapon the tongue, in low, sweet voices, and with bland 
demeanor, they utter the most cutting remarks, Jeaving 
their wounded and writhing victims totally incapable 
of self-defence. Whether it be the vestige of an ani- 
mal propensity, which has mysteriously survived the 
lengthy processes of evolution, or whether it is a result 
of the sin of our first parents, who can tell? Certain 
it is that a desire to inflict suffering appears to be a 
general characteristic of the human family. The sys- 
tem of slavery was well calculated to develop and 
strengthen this desire in the slaveholder, until it be- 
came, as it always does by indulgence, barbarous cruelty. 


The downward road is always easy. When one evil 
passion is allowed to have its way, instantly a hundred 
impulses, all more degrading and revolting than the 
last, spring into active life and imperiously demand 
gratification which indeed becomes necessary to what 
we consider our happiness. Until we begin a course of 
self-indulgence we never realize our inborn capacity for 
evil, which by cultivation grows greater and greater, 
until, unless some high moral influence come to our aid, 
our chances for reform grow exceedingly small. In 
America, where freedom is a birthright, and where each 
individual takes advantage of his privilege to follow 
that course of action which is best pleasing to himself, 
forgetful of a certain old-fashioned law which binds a 
man to consider the highest interests of his neighbor, 
and to shape his actions accordingly, the system of 
slavery offered the amplest opportunity to the master to 
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gratify any and every evil inclination with impunity ; 
and it is not to be wondered that, after years of self- 
indulgence, he became not only cruel, but revengeful, 
haughty, intemperate, passionate, and voluptuous. One 
individual of such a stamp might be of use in a com- 
munity, as he might serve as a kind of beacon-light to 
warn others from the rocks upen which he was wrecked ; 
but when those traits which certainly go far toward 
producing human monsters, become the characteristics 
of the people of a whole country, then the social condi- 
tion of that country is deplorable, and demands speedy 
reconstruction. 

A habit of idleness on the part of the whites reacted 
upon their minds, and mental inactivity was the result. 
Slavery checked progress in every direction. A taste 
for literature was not developed ; artistic talent was un- 
known; lands were not improved; public works were 
neglected; roads throughout the country, at certain 
seasons of the year, were impassible ; invention was al- 
most unheard of, and human nature began to sink into 
mere animal nature, with animal impulses ruling. 
Reason and intelligence sank into a deep sleep, while 
Ignorance and her attendant vice ran riot. 

The call to arms aroused men and women to fight for 
their right to preserve a system which was fast bearing 
them to destruction. They had cherished, and were 
willing to spend their lives for, a monster which in return 
for their fostering care had deprived them of respect for 
civil, social, and family relations ; of morality, self-govern- 
ment, virtue, chastity, and humanity. But though they 
rushed into war without thought or reason, they gave ev- 
idence thata brave and determined manhood still existed. 
Though unused to endurance or hardship, they fought 
and died as heroes fight and die, and by their valor 
compelled the respect even of their conquerors. Had 
not their lands been impoverished, or had they possessed 
the resources resulting from skilled industries, probably 
we should not to-day be able to rejoice over the un- 
broken union of States. Circumstances were against 
them; the system of slavery had, when they least 
thought it, wrought the ruin which fell upon them; and 
after the short and sharp discipline of the war, this peo- 
ple who had rejoiced in the power and position of mas- 
ters' found themselves slaves,—not to northern con- 
querors, but to evil passions,—their upper classes of 
society, without skill or knowledge, and hating labor, 
compelled to earn a subsistence; while far down below 
the social position even of the negro, existed a class of 
white people plunged into depths of barbarism, from 
which only patient effort and the very wisest and best 
methods of education will raise them. To-day the 
necessity for establishing schools in the South is not so 
much among the former slaveholders, nor even among 
the former slaves ; but the demand comes from the low 
down class, who are too far below the plane of civiliza- 
tion to realize their own needs. The abolition of slavery 
was to the whole South a blessing for which thousands 
are to-day grateful, and for which, in the ages to come, 
the descendants of the “poor whites” shall render 
heartfelt thanks to God. 

Through slavery the South has learned many a lesson 
which shall advantage it through all future time. 
Already abundant evidence is given of the strong de- 
sire existing to profit by past experience, and men and 


women are beginning to show the good that has lain 
dormant for years. » feelings are dying out, and 
the chasms between North and South, made by different 
opinions and prejudices on both sides, are beginning to 
close; and the two divisions have joined hands, pre- 
pared to march side by side up the hill, Difficulty, and 
when they shall attain the summit, Success, let us hope 
and believe that the new civilization will be a perfect 
structure, having Christian principle for its foundations, 
while story upon story shall be the growth of an ever- 
rising aad ever-broadening intelligence. 
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BRIGHT HOURS. 


There are days that are kind 
As a mother to men, showing pathways that wind 
Out and in, like a dream, by some stream of delight; 
Never hinting of aught that they hold to affright; 
Only luring us on, since the way must be A 
Over meadows of green with their velvety sod, 
To the steeps, that are harder to climb, far before. 
There are nights so enchanting, they seem to restore 
The original beauty of Eden; so tender, 
They woo every soul to a willing surrender 
Of feverish longing; so holy, withal, 
That a broad benediction seems sweetly to fall 


On the world. 
— “ Geraldine”’: Dr. Holland. 








ANCIENT “SCIENCE” 


Let us comprehend, then, before we go one step fur- 
ther in this course, the difference between the so-called 
science of the ancients, of which Paul spoke, and the 
sciences of modern times, which he knew nothing about. 

They differ in two respects, the most essential pos- 
sible: 1. In their genius, or animus; 2. In their 
method, or apparatus. 

1. The genius, or animus, of the ancient science was 
essentially fanciful ; childish; cared little for consist- 
ency; was inexperienced; preferred to believe; was 
impatient of criticism ; had no purpose in its investiga- 
tions; no use for their results. 

The spirit of modern science is just the contrary,— 
practical and manly; at once critical and comprehen- 
sive; more disposed to deny than to affirm; insists 
upon all things being put upon their trial; rejects even 
truth herself if she stammers before the court; cross- 
examines without pity; insists upon absolute consist- 
ency ; is regardless of consequences ; takes nothing for 
granted ; worships cause and effect ; investigates always 
in the light of some hypothesis, and applies every dis- 
covery instantly to use. 

2. In the second point, of method, the difference is 
equally patent to observation. The method employed 
of old was as fanciful as the spirit. The only intellect- 
ual tool above the level of their senses, which the an- 
cients had to work with, was their quick and fertile 
imagination. With this they reasoned. Their powers 
of observation were fine, but they neither knew what 
to look for nor how to correct false observations, nor 
how to combine what they knew, so as to frame laws 
by which to carry on the work. What little they got, 
the most of it was worthless; and what was valuable 
they soon lost. There was no concert among their 
sages. They washed the gravel, but could not crush 
the quartz. They merely worked the out-crops of 
knowledge, because they had neither engines for deep 
mining, nor railways to take away the ore, nor furnaces 
wherein to bring the metal to nature, nor laboratories 
for assaying its purity. They wrote books, but there 
were no reviewers. In a word, true science was ‘as im- 
possible a product of the human mind, so long as the 
fancy fished and hunted through its primeval wilder- 
ness, as commerce and luxury and art are impossible un- 
til the invention of the ax, the plough, the anvil, and 
the loom cause the physical forest to disappear with its 
wild denizens, and farmers, artisans, and townsmen to 
take their place. 

The whole story is told in one sentence, when we say 
that modern science replaces Fancy by Experiment. 
Its whole profession is inquisitorial. It tortures the 
dumb truth. To say what you can prove, is the only 
passport to its favor. None of your suppositions, is the 
only response it deigns to give the sciolist. It is harder 
on contractors than any army-inspector at Springfield. 
It cares for no expense in renewing and improving its 
machinery, and keeps selling off its condemned material 
to,—the clergy. “Be sure you are right; then go 
ahead,” is its favorite saying. It may wink at the fan- 
cies or inaccuracies of a favorite over-night, but woe to 
him in the morning! With its whole soul modern sci- 
ence hates idols,—those that Lord Bacon classified, and 


VS. MODERN. 


whose vision comes not to pass; yet it has great 
patience when the prophecy is both very new and very 
grand. — From advance sheets of “Man’s Origin and 
Destiny,” by Prof. Lesley. 








CIVIL SERVICK REFORM. 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


“ The child is father of the man.”’—Old Proverb. 


The wrong-doing of children is often laid to the charge of 
indiscretion, and allowed to pass uncorrected, as if indiscretion 
itself were not a fault. Boys may run over elderly people with 
their sleds and injure them for life, with no other comment 
than that ‘** Boys will be boys.””’ Or, perhaps the town author- 
ities may post up notices that no more coasting on sidewalks 
is to be allowed, which may have some effect for a few days; 
but neither teacher nor parent would probably make use of the 
event to impress upon youthful minds the necessity of atten- 
tion to the rights and interests of others. The tendency of 
our free institutions is to give free will a greater development 
than that of any other quality. 

Within a few years past, and as one of the results of the 
civil war, perhaps, numerous cases have occurred where chil- 
dren have committed murders by the use of dangerous weap- 
ons. Thirty years ago such an event was seldom or never 
heard of. Boys often carry concealed pistols, sometimes into 
school, and two notable instances have occurred of late years, 
in our longest-established society, where youths far under age 
have imperiously asserted their sense of right by shooting 
down, — one, his own father, and the other his half-brother. 
Their object seems to have been to vindicate their mothers in 
both cases, perhaps according to the style inculcated by yellow- 
back novels. The tendency to this evil, instead of being 
checked by the authority of school teachers and parents, or by 
the Sunday-school, has even been encouraged by at least one 
of the most distinguished religious journals of the country. In 
a principal organ of our original American church, which ought 
to preserve puritan morals and manners, if any paper should, 
we have seen, amidst the latest news from Zion, large, flaring 
advertisements informing boys where revolvers might be found, 
of a first-rate quality, and at a reasonable price. 

When the army of the United States took possession of New 
Orleans, in 1862, it found that the habit of carrying concealed 
weapons was general, if not universal, notwithstanding the 
good laws of the State against it. Laws were as helpless to 
correct the evil as they were to stop the abuse of liquor, or to 
abolish slavery. Nothing short of high moral principle as the 
basis of public opinion could accomplish that end, unless, in- 
deed, arbitrary military power should be brought in to decide 
the case. This was done; and the people seemed willing to 
comply with authority when exercised for a purpose which 
was, evidently, so beneficent. And, in fact, it must appear 
plain to every one, on due reflection, that where republican 
government is so defective that it cannot suppress the mean, 
detestable habit of carrying concealed weapons, or the taking 
any other secret, underhanded advantage of one’s fellow-men, 
then military government is not far distant; for it is not un- 
natural that good citizens would rather submit to a military 
emperor than to be always at the mercy of the vilest men of 
the community. 

The State of Illinois has recently enacted a law against car- 

rying concealed weapons. The measure is a wise one, but how 
can it be enacted unless the opinion of the people should be in 
favor of it, and how can a favorable public opinion be secured 
unless as the result of education ? We venture to say that 
the law, however wise it may be, will prove utterly powerless 
to suppress the carrying of concealed weapons, or the taking 
any other secret advantage over one’s fellow-citizen, unless 
the school is called in to aid the law, by teaching the youthful 
mind that such practices are not permissable in decent society. 
The English law holds every man severely accountable for tak- 
ing the life of his fellow-man, and will not let him escape by 
the mere pretense of a fear for his own life, as is often done 
here in America, to the prejudice of true manhood. 
But how shall we give our own laws such wholesome vigor 
as the English give theirs? We claim that the work of sup- 
pressing the evils of licentious manners must be begun in our 
public schools. Our school-children should be taught, system- 
atically, from their earliest school-days, a practical course of 
ethics, in which the baseness of taking secret advantage of 
one’s fellows should be strongly and continually impressed 
upon their minds. And not only this, a code of ethical laws 
adapted to the capacities of children should become as neces- 
sary a standard of observance in our schools as Webster’s or 
Worcester’s Dictionary, or as some one’s geography, grammar, 
or arithmetic. The evils to be corrected by early education are 
beyond the reach of individual parents or teachers : they 
must be opposed by a regular system of training, of universal 
application, and of unquestionable authority. 





It is useless to attempt to maintain the Constitution of the 


all others,—and despises hero-worship. It encourages | ypited States unless the children of the various nationalities 
predictions as stimulants, but murders the prophet which make up our population are trained up with that eth- 
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ical soberness of manners and solidity of character which pre- 

vailed among its founders. Our public schools must inculcate 
the same ethical! spirit that governed primary education in the 
early days of the Republic, or the Republic must merge into 
some other form of government. This jacobinical teaching, 
which has prevailed with us since and during the late war, by 
which everything is to be done for the people and nothing for 
principle, a course which is sure to play into the hands of the 
few, can no more answer here than it has done in France. 
When a State finds it necessary for the protection of its cit- 
izens to pass a law prohibiting the carrying of concealed weap- 
ons, it shows, simply, that true manhood is perishing, and 
that the republican education of our children has been neg- 
lected. 

Before the war of the Rebellion, it was the custom in some 
parts of the country to give more attention to bearing arms 
than to fostering public schools, while in other parts public 
schools received the most attention; and, so far as the war 
furnished any test of manhood, the people who relied more 
upon schools than upon carrying concealed weapons for the 
maintenance of their personal rights and privileges, were not 
inferior in any respect to the others. In fact, it may be in- 
ferred from sound philosophical principles, that the carrying 
of concealed weapons begets traits of character that are not 
favorable to true bravery. The pistol or bowie-knife acts 
upon and stimulates the inferior qualities of men, their fears, 
their suspicions, their jealousies, and their domineering pas- 
sions, while the public school is designed to appeal to hope, to 
high aspiration, to generous rivalry, and to all the nobler qual- 
ities of human nature. 

But the great lack of our primary schools, since the begin- 
ning of the war, has been, as we have said, a distinct ethical 
course of training which shall teach the pupil manners, or self- 
government. American youth should be taught from their 
earliest and most impressionable days, that their duties as cit- 
izens are to depend, not so much upon being ready to shoot 
others, as to learn how to govern themselves. 

The objections that have been raised by jesuitical cunning 
against the use of the Bible as a text-book for reading in our 
public schools, does not stop with the exclusion of the Bible 
itself; but it operates to destroy the healthy tone of our early 
American education, and to unfit it as a conservative power 
for the maintenance of our republican institutions. Having 
set aside the Bible as a school-reader, out of mere deference to 
jesuitical craft and political cunning, we have introduced 
nothing to supply its place. In consequence, the manners of 
our school-children have very greatly degenerated since the 
days of George Washington. No institution could be more 
democratic than our original American public school. The 
children of both poor and rich meet here on a common level; 
all have access here to the same knowledge, whether secular 
or divine; each receives only what his intellectual powers can 
digest, and the rich man pays the bill. For the Jesuit, there- 
fore, or his tool, the politician, to object to this school, as orig- 
inally instituted, and at the same time pretend to be democratic 
himself, is an illogical position that cannot long stand the 
scrutiny of an educated people. 

Now is there any just reason for the Jesuit to prescribe to 
the public school what holidays it shall keep, or what manners 
or ceremonies it shall observe. It lies with the educational 
authorities appointed by the people to prescribe, the rules and 
manners by which the schools shall be governed; and it must 
be evident that these rules and manners should not be of Latin 
or Pagan origin; any more than that the institutes of Justin- 
ian should take the place of the common law, or of the Amer- 
ican statutes. The time has passed when we are to look to 
Rome for our refinement of manners, or for the perfection of 
belles-letires, any more than for the outward expression of 
our religious belief. As we Americans have struck out an in- 
dependent course of public life for ourselves, it behooves us to 
be jealously careful for those original institutions under which 
that course was commenced. 

The manners of the early New-England schools were not re- 
fined, polished, or courtly. The Puritan thought that court- 
manners were gay, frivolous, Romish, opposed to personal 
freedom, and inconsistent with the laws of God, and were 
therefore something to be shunned rather than embraced. 
Such manners, however, as grew out of their study and observ- 
ance of the Bible were possessed of all the essential goodness 
that lies at the bottom of real refined social intereourse. Re- 
spect for one’s fellow-man, and especially for the women, on 
the grounds of all being co-heirs of immortal life, was incul- 
cated from the teacher’s desk, as well as from the pulpit. 
But the simple habits and ideas of the Puritans, with their 
Bible for a school-reader, no longer give tone to the manners 
of American society. The licentiousness of politics has gained 
the ascendency over the chastening influences of relig- 
ious instruction. The flippant, extravagant newspaper has 
succeeded to the solemn teachings of the Westminster 
Catechism; and if we would preserve the goodness of early 

American manners, we must resort to their especial, system- 
atic cultivation on principles. We must recog- 


nize the fact that “‘ the child is father to the man,’”’ and that 
his child, who is to take a part in shaping and controlling the 





destinies of a self-governing people, should learn, as his first 
and most important school-exercises, the art or practical sci- 
ence of self-government. 








GEOGRAPHY. 


ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


Ill.— HINTS ABOUT HELPS. 


Follow the ‘‘ Table-talks’’ by others on the furnishings of 
the house in general; make the practical arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, language-lessons, and reading supplement each other. 
For instance: 

“We have the parlor for our lesson to-day. How many 
have had their eyes and their lips asking questions about it 
since yesterday ? Good! I’m glad you all remembered it. 
Nellie, what can you tell us about the parlor at your house ?”’ 

“There’s a carpet on the floor, and white curtains at the 
windows, and a marble-topped table in the middle of the room, 
and——”’ 

“Wait a minute, Nellie, and let us see about these things. 
What kind of a carpet is on the floor ?”’ 

** Mother said ’twas a three-ply carpet, but I don’t know 
what she meant.” 

“If I fold this sheet of paper so, and then so, how many 
thicknesses are there ?”” ‘‘Three.”’ “A three-ply carpet has 
three thicknesses of yarn, just as if I should lay this piece of 
worsted on top of this, and this other piece on the top of both; 
do yousee? Where did the carpet come from ?” 

* Mother bought it at Jordan & Marsh’s, 

** Was it woven there ?”’ 

**I don’t know.”’ 

“No. Carpets are sold, but not woven, there. George, find 
Lowell, Mass.,on the map. Right. Many three-ply carpets 
are made in Lowell, and very likely this one came from there. 
On what railroad did it come to Boston ?’’ 

** Boston & Lowell.”’ 

“Yes. We learned yesterday about the size of the parlors 
at your homes; does any one remember the length and width 
of Mr. Brown’s parlor? Ah, yes, you remember that half- 
foot, I see. Willie, how large is it ?’’ 

**Twelve feet long and fourteen and a half feet wide, and 
contains one hundred and seventy-four square feet.’’ 

**Is that right, Nellie?’ ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

**That is how many square yards, Mary ?’’ 

** Nineteen and three-ninths,—nineteen and one-third square 
yards.”’ 

“Good! If the carpeting is a yard wide, how many yards 
does it take to cover the floor ?” 

“Nineteen and one-third yards.’’ 

** How much does it cost at $1.25 per yard ?”’ 

** $24.1624,—no, $24.17.”" 

“We'll talk to-day about the things that come from this 
country, and to-morrow we’ll go across the ocean. Who else 
has a marble-topped table to tell us of ? Johnnie, what color 
is the one at your house?” ‘“* White.” “ Katie?’ ‘* Gray.”’ 
** Fannie?” ‘* We haven’t any table, but we have a black 
marble shelf in our parlor.’’ 

**O, that is pretty. Soon we shall want you to tell us what is 
on the shelf. Have any of you a table or a shelf of marble like 
this? This came from the Green Mountain State. What State 
is that?” “‘ Vermont.” “ Find it on the map, Nellie. Why do 
we call it the Green Mountain State? Find these mountains, 
Frank. How many have ever been to Vermont? How many 
know how the marble is found and cut? Most of the marble 
that is used around here comes from Vermont. You may draw, 
very quickly, a map of Vermont on the boards, and put the 
mountains in in dotted lines; now put on your maps these 
towns from which a great deal of marble comes.’’ Name one 
or two important localities, or more if the school is in Ver- 
mont. Then, if time will allow, describe the processes of 
quarrying and cutting marble, and interest the children in 
visiting the marble-shops to see how the stone is, polished. 
Don’t forget to call, very soon, for the information which may 
thus be obtained. 

For the next language-lesson let the children write out 
what they have learned in this talk. Carry on the arithmetic 
of the subject as far as time and a due regard for variety and 
the general “fitness of things” will permit. If possible, let 
the reading-lesson be connected with some one or more of the 
many themes suggested by the conversation. Study the 
“ Natural Method ”’ in the teaching or learning of a language, 
as seen in Professor Stern’s admirable German book, Studien 
und Plaudereien, to learn how skillfully information may be 
wrought into conversation. Encourage the children to visit 
shops, factories, etc., and thus to learn how the various trades 
are carried on. Very likely the boys in your school know 
more about such things now than you do. Happy for them if 
this has been their business out of school-hours, instead of 
lounging about the street; but remember that the girls need 
to have their eyes open, also. I remember some visits made 
to a shoemaker’s shop, when a ehild, and the perfect delight 





shoe. Such a variety of tools ashe used! Here the rounding- 


off of a corner; there, the filing and scraping of an edge! 
then the making of a dainty little curve, purely for fashion’s 
sake; and last, but by no means least, the coloring around 
the edges of the heel. No common brush and blacking that, 
to my childish eyes! I was fully resolved to be a shoemaker 
sometime, myself. 

In noticing the adornments of the room, the contents of 
table, shelves, etc., the wise teacher may, without any criti- 
cism of the homes of the children, impart many a lesson in 
taste; may show that one really good thing is better than a 
dozen flimsy things, costing as mych, or more ; that certain 
things may appropriately be placed side by side; others, from 
some cause of color, size, etc., may not; that books must be 
carefully handled, so as not to be injured. Many children, may 
be, will not need these lessons; many others do, as the per- 
sonal experience of all teachers will testify. They need not 
be formally given; a word here and there, a gentle hint, often 
has its effect years after in the brightening of some home. 








GARFIELD. 


An Exercise Arranged for the Hancock Grammar 
School, Lexington, Mass., by the Principal, Mrs, R. 
AKERMAN. 


* Ye livi 


taught us how to live 
And, dy * die.” 


taught us how to 
Didi —D. L. Milliken. 


Singing (or chanting)—‘‘ Murmur, Gentle Lyre.”’ 


First Scholar.—James A. Garfield, son of Abram and Eliza 
Garfield, was born Nov. 19, 1831, in a log house in Orange, O. 
Before he was two years old his father died. James was the 
youngest of four children, now left to the care and training of 
a brave and good mother. The father, just before he died, 
pointed to his children and said, “ Eliza, I have planted four 
young saplings in these woods. I leave them to your care.”’ 

Second. — Bravely and faithfully through poverty and toil 
did this noble mother do her work, teaching them that hard, 
honest, persevering labor and a determination to do right are 
the surest guarantees of success, 

Third.—James attended school very young, in the little log 
school-house. He was an apt scholar, and at the age of eight 
was a good reader, speller, and writer. Books were his delight, 
but they were scarce; so, like Lincoln, he thoroughly learned 
the few to which he had access. 

Fourth.—He was familiar with that best of books, the Bible, 
for his mother read to her family four chapters every day, and 
not only told them the interesting stories in it, but explained 
their meaning. 

Fifth —His opportunities for obtaining an education were 
limited, for I have read that they were so poor that James was 
obliged to go to work very early in life to help support the 
family. He assisted his mother on the farm, and when he 
could obtain work of the farmers, he gladly earned all he 
could at haying, harvesting, and chopping wood. 

Sizth.—He learned something of carpentry, and when he 
was fourteen, helped his older brother Thomas build a small 
frame house. 

Seventh. — At sixteen he became a driver on an Ohio canal- 
boat. Will Master —— tell us a story of him while there ? 

Kighth.—It seems the captain of this boat had been a teacher 
in the back-woods for three years. He had heard that James 
was a good scholar, so he said to him, “‘I should like to ask 
you some questions.’”’ ‘‘ Proceed,” said James, ‘only don’t 
ask too hardones.’’ ‘I asked him several which he answered ; 
then he turned upon me, and asked me some I couldn’t an- 
swer, and I was like the boy who got into a row and said, ‘If 
you will let me alone I’ll let you alone.’ ”’ 

Ninth.—And this same captain told him he had too good a 
head to be a wood-chopper or a canal-driver, and that he had 
better get an education. 

Tenth.—This set James to thinking; so, after four months 
on the boat, during which he had shown his bravery and his 
determination to stand up for the right, he made up his mind 
to go home, get an education, and be a man. 

Eleventh.—Here is a touching incident in his life. He ar- 
rived home late at night; thestars were out, and the moon was 
down; by the firelight that came through the window he saw 
his mother kneeling before an open book which lay on a chair 
in the corner. She was reading, but her eyes were off the 
page, looking up to the Invisible: “Oh, turn unto me,” she 
said, ‘“‘and have mercy upon me! Give thy strength unto thy 
servant, and save the son of Thine handmaid!’’ More she 
said, but this is all the boy remembers. He opened the door, 
put his arm about her neck, and his head upon her bosom. 
What words he said I do not know; but there, by her side, he 
devoted to God the life which God had given. So the moth- 
er’s prayer was answered, 

Twelfth.—When a boy he loved and obeyed his mother, and 
as a man he loved and honored her none the less. When he 





with which I watehed the process of finishing a hand-made 
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mother stood at his right hand, his wife on his left. As soon 
as he had taken the oath of office he stooped and kissed his 
mother, and then turned and kissed his wife. 


Girls together repeat : 
O, tired and patient mothers! 
Still hopeful toil and pray, 
The seed you are daily sowing, 
Will yield full sheaves some day.j 

Thirteenth.—He had now reached the age of sixteen, and 
was fully resolved to obtain an education, but all the money 
he had to start with was seventeen dollars, which his mother 
and his brother Thomas furnished him. 

Fourteenth.—His mother also supplied him with a few pots, 
frying-pans, and dinner-plates, to aid him in doing his own 
cooking, for he could not afford to pay his own board. Then 
he set out for Chester, where the academy wasjlocated. 

Fifteenth.—From this time he studied hard, and progressed 
rapidly. Mornings and evenings and Saturdays he worked in 
the carpenter’s shop, and so earned his own living. He never 
again received a cent he did not earn. 

Sixteenth.—After he had attended this academy three years, 
he went to Hiram College. Here he became assistant teacher. 
As a student he was diligent, faithful, and earnest. He man- 
ifested the same traits asa teacher, and was very kind and 
helpful to those who tried to learn but were dull of compre- 
hension. 

Seventeenth.—We see that he was loved and commended by 
his teachers, and that he won the esteem and respect of his 
pupils. 

All repeat in concert : 

Speak words of cheer, O teacher! 
Kind words of counsel give; 


Perhaps they may seem unheeded, 
But in memory they will live. 


Kighteenth—He was a ready debater, and in the Lyman 
took rank far above others as a speaker; indeed, he was a 
‘* born orator.”’ : 

Nineteenth.—I will add, that while at Hiram he united with 
the church, and was frequently called upon to preach on the 
Sabbath. 

Twentieth.—All through his life he was never afraid or 
ashamed to do what he thought was right, A little incident is 
told of him by a classmate in college. Several of them had 
been spending the Fourth of July on the top of Greylock 
Mountain, having an “‘uproarously good time.”’ As night 
gathered about them, — for they were to camp out that night, 
— Mr. Garfield, taking a Testament from his pocket, said: 
‘* Boys, I read a chapter every night, simultaneously with my 
mother; if you please, I will read it aloud.”” And afterwards 
he asked the oldest of them to lead in prayer. 

Teacher.—We will now sing Mr. Garfield’s favorite hymn, 


“no! REAPER OF LIFE’S HARVEST !”’ 


Ho! reapers of life’s harvest, 
Why stand with rusted blade 
Until the night draws round thee 

And day begins to fade ? 
Why stand ye idle, waiting 

For reapers more to come ? 
The golden morn is passing, — 

Why sit ye idle, dumb ? 


Thrust in your sharpened sickle 
And gather in the grain; 

The night is fast approaching, 
And soon will come again. 

The Master calls for reapers, 
And shall he call in vain ? 

Shall sheaves lie there ungathered 
And waste upon the plain ? 


Mount up the heights of wisdom 
And crush each error low; 
Keep back no words of knowledge 
That human hearts shall know. 
Be faithful to thy mission, 
In service of thy Lord, 
And then a golden chaplet 
Shall be thy just reward. 


Twenty-first.—What Mr. Garfield accomplished during his 
three years at Hiram may be briefly stated thus: The usual 
preparatory studies, requiring four years, together with the 
studies of the first two years in college, he mastered in three 
years. At the same time he paid his own bills by janitor and 
carpenter work, and teaching; and, in addition, laid up a small 
amount for college expenses. 

Twenty-second.—Some one has said of him, ‘“‘ Whatever Gen- 
eral Garfield had to do, he studied, — studied in books, studied 
it in the recorded experience of other times and other nations.”’ 

Twenty-third.—Right here I would like to quote from Gen- 
eral Garfield’s address to young men: “I beseech you to re- 
member that the genius of success is still the genius of labor. 
If hard work is not another name for talent, it is the best pos- 
sible substitute for it. In the long run, the chief difference 
in men will be found in the amount of work theydo. . . . 
Occasion may be the bugle-call that summons an army to bat- 
tle, but the blast of a bugle can never make soldiers or win 
victories,” 


Twenty-fourth.—We will continue the record of his life, He 


now decided to enter Williams College; remained there two 
years, and graduated in 1856, bearing off the highest honors of 
his class. : 

Twenty-f/th.—From Williams College he returned to Hiram 
College as teacher of Latin and Greek, and while there was 
married to Miss Lucretia Rudolph, his former pupil and class- 
mate. 

Twenty-sizth.—And she has proved herself to be a worthy 
companion of so noble a man! This is what the Rev. A. D. 
Mayo said of her: “‘ We have heard how Lucretia, the farmer’s 
daughter, just as hundreds of thousands of American girls in 
common life are doing to-day, did her stint of work with fidel- 
ity at home, studied honestly at school, became schoolmistress, 
wife of the young professor, mother in the simple household 
of the rising soldier, beloved lady of the famous statesman, 
until the hand of God has led her forth to be greeted as sister 
by the Queen of the proudest empire on earth.”’ 

Twenty-seoenth.—Dr, Mark Hopkins, his teacher in college, 
said of him: ‘‘The course of General Garfield has been one 
which the young men of the country may wellemulate. A rise 
so rapid in both civil and military life is, perhaps, without ex- 
ample in the country. He was a religious man, and a man of 
principle. He was prompt, frank, manly, social in his tenden- 
cies, combining active exercise with habits of study, and thus 
did for himself what it is the object of a college to enable every 
man to do, — he made himself a man. 

Twenty-eighth.— While president of Hiram College, Mr. Gar- 
field was elected to the State Senate of Ohio. 

Twenty-ninth.—He possessed fortitude, perseverance, and 
courage, which are the highest qualities of a soldier and officer. 

Thirtieth.—Yes, for ‘‘ gallant conduct and important ser- 
vices’’ in the battle of Chickamauga, he was commissioned 
major-general. 

Thirty-first.—Soon after receiving his commission he was 
elected to the Congress of the United States, serving there as 
a representative; then he was elected senator. 

Thirty-second.—I think this extract from one of his speeches 
is appropriate here: ‘‘ From the genius of our Government, the 
pathway to honorable distinction lies open to all. No post of 
honor is so high but the poorest boy may hope to reach it. It is 
the pride of every American that many cherished names, at 
whose mention our hearts beat with a quicker bound, were 
worn by the sons of poverty who conquered obscurity and 
became fixed stars in our firmament.’’ 


Whole school in concert : 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Thirty-third.—There now remained for him but one higher 
office, and that the Nation gladly bestowed upon him. On the 
4th of last March he was inaugurated President of the United 
States. 

Thirty-fourth.—There was great rejoicing, for the people 
felt that the prosperity and welfare of the Nation was secure 
with so good a man at its head. 

Thirty-f‘th.—Alas! that the sad story of his death must be 
told. On the 2d of last July he was fatally wounded by a 
bullet fired by the half-crazed assassin, Guiteau. 

Thirty-sizth.—After eighty days of intense suffering, borne 
with marvelous fortitude and patience, he was called away 
from earth on the 19th of Sept., 1881. 

Thirty-seventh.—It has been beautifully said by one, 
‘* When man had no more honors to bestow on him, God took 
him to himself and crowned him with glory and immortality.” 

Thirty-eighth.—_We remember that it was only two months 
ago to-day that our whole nation, — fifty millions of people,— 
were bowed in grief. Public and private buildings were 
draped in black, flags were displayed at half-mast, and em- 
blems of mourning were seen everywhere. 

Thirty-ninth.—Across the Atlantic came expressions of sor- 
row and sympathy. Foreign courts were in mourning, and 
workingmen met to lament the loss of one who had risen 
from a condition quite as humble as their own to a station 
prouder than that of any ruler on earth. Surely, never before 
has any man been so deeply mourned by the civilized world. 


(The school repeat in concert this extract from Garfield’s ad- 
dress in New York, at the time of Lincoln’s death : ) 

“ Clouds and darkness are round about Him! His pavilion 
is dark waters and thick clouds of the skies! Justice and 
judgment are the habitation of His throne! Mercy and truth 
shall go before His face! Fellow-citizens: God reigns, and the 
government at Washington stil! lives.” 


(Sing the following verse to the tune of ** America,” or sing 
“* America”? : 


Pure, noble, just, and free, 
Still may our nation be, 

Father, we pray. 
May we Notes darkest night, 
Led by Thy beacon light, 
Like him, defend the right, 





God grant him peace. 
ps — Anna Ford Piper. 


Piece for Speaking.— 


HE IS DEAD, OUR PRESIDENT. 
BY CHARLES TURNER DAZEY. 


He is dead, our President; he rests in an honored grave, 

He whom any one of us would gladly have died to save. 

All is over at last, the long, brave struggle for life,— 

For a nation’s sake, not his own, and for that of children 
and wife. 

Doubt and suspense are dead ; dead is the terrible thrill 

Of a hope too blessed and sweet for aught but death to kill. 

Do you remember yet how, from that awful day 

When, Se pulse of the nation stopped with a shock of wild 

smay, 

And voiceless horror looked from questioning eyes to eyes, 

As the murmur widened and spread, ‘‘ Our President mur- 
dered lies,’’— 

How to the very last, like a star in the night of gloom, 

The hope of the people burned, till it sank in a foe's tomb ! 

We could not give himup : as a mother prays for her child, 

We oh (oes for his precious life, with a love as deep and wild. 

We had known him long and well as a man of royal mind, 

Who had nobly proved his birthright as a leader of mankind. 

We had watched him, O so proudly! as in life’s ranks he rose 

By the fair and open warfare that endeared him to his foes; 

But we never prized him rightly until he had meekly lain 

Wrapped in speechless tortures of the fiery furnace of iY. 

Then how we learned to love him! for all that man holds dear, 

For infinite faith and patience, and courage when death drew 
near; 

For yearning love that strove with a pitiful, mighty strife, 

Tos _ from the sting of sorrow the hearts of mother and 
wife. 

Then with tearful vision, purged of passion and pride, 

We saw in its tender beauty that spirit glorified ; 

And mighty love swept o’er us with a current deep and srene 

As the Nile, that swells to a sea to nourish a hungry land. 

O boundless sea of love, and star of a hope that is dead! 

Not vainly our President died, not vainly our loved one bled, 

If still that sea shall sweep onward which at first so narrow 


ran, 
Till the hands of the nations clasp in the brotherhood of 


man; 
Till the hate that smoulders still in hearts unreconciled, 
Shall change to the sweet affection that beams in the glance 


of a child; 

And gladness shall dawn from sorrow, and glory burst from 
gloom, 

And the flower of love paternal shall blossom from Garfield’s 
tomb. 


Also the following : 
‘*Taurel and Cypress.’”’ (See JouRNAL of Oct, 13, p. 231.) 
** Consecration,’’ and ‘* Reconsecration.’’ (See JouURNAL 

of Oct. 13, p. 233.) 

(Under Napoleon’s motto, ‘* There shall be no Alps,’’ Gar- 
JSield’s picture is placed, and the following is to be sung :) 


ORIGINAL SONG. 


** There shall be no Alps !’’ 
Altho’ the warrior’s words we sing, 
And would his spirit woo, 
Our palm-branch and our bays we bring 
To Garfield pure and true. 


** There shall be no Alps !”’ 
For footprints of our honored dead 
Shall pioneer us on; 
This name upon the path shall shed 
A radiance like the sun. 


** There shall be no Alps !’’ 
Up, up he climbed to rugged height, 
Through suffering, to fame; 
He stood a hero in our sight, 
Then left a fadeless name. 


** There shall be no Alps !”’ 
For in our youth and serving-time 
We’ll take him as a guide; 
As he has climbed we’|l strive to climb, 
And die as he has died. 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


‘*Growth is better than permanence, and permanent growth 
is better than all.’’ 


‘* Be fit for more than the one thing you are now doing.”’ 

‘*T would rather be beaten in the right than succeed in the 
wrong.”’ 

‘* A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck.”’ 


‘‘ Whatever you win in life you must conquer by your own 
efforts, and then it is yours,—a part of yourself.’’ 


‘**T feel a profounder reverence for a boy than fora man. I 
never meet a ragged boy on the street without feeling that I 
owe him a salute, for I know not what possibilities may be 
buttoned up under his shabby coat.”’ 








— Talks With Teachers is the title of a small volume from 
the pen of Rev. A. D. Mayo, and from the press of the New- 
England Publishing Co. It is full of wise and trenchant crit- 
icism of many different aspects of school affairs; and the ar- 
ticles, not chapters, are so short, sharp, and vigorous, that one 
can take up the book and read with pleasure no matter where 





he may open it. A first-rate book to be always at hand asa 
time-saver. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 








SQUARING NUMBERS. 


Mr. Editor :—The following method for squaring any number 
ending in 5, I have never seen in print. The reason of the method 
is not quite clear to my mind; perhaps some of your ingenious 
mathematical readers may discover it. The method is as fol- 
lows: Square the 5, and set down 25; add one to the tens, and 
multiply by the tens; set down the unit figure of the product 
to the left of the 25, and set aside the tens of that product; 
then take twice the tens, add one; add that result to the hun- 
dreds, and multiply by the hundreds; to that product add the 
tens set aside; set down the unit figure of the product to left 
of the figures already obtained, and set aside the tens of that 
product; again multiply the tens by two, add one; also multi- 
ply the hundreds by two, and add the result to the thousands, 
and multiply by the thousands, and add the tens set aside; and 
so continue, always multiplying the tens by two, and adding 
one, and multiply each figure in succession toward the left by 
two, and add to the figure to be multiplied by; when the last 
figure is reached, set down the entire product. The method 
will be best understood by a few examples: 

Square 65: You say 5 X 5 = 25; 6-+-1—7 X 6 = 42; pre- 
fix to 25 = 4225 = 65*. 

Square 9: 5 X 5 = 25; 94+ 1=—10 X 9 = 90; 9025 = 95%, 

Square 375: You say, 5 X 5 = 25; add one to7 = 8; mal- 
tiply 8 by 7 = 56; prefix 6 to 25, gives 625. Now, multiply 7 
by 2 = 14+ 1 = 15 tens; add to this the3 hundreds = 45 tens; 
multiply by the 3 = 135; to this add the 5 thousands from 56 
above, and you have 140; prefix to the 625 gives 140625. 


Square 895: 895 9+1—10 
805 9 
9.0 
9xX2+1=—19+4+80=— 9 


3801025 


ofl. 


Add 9, from 90 above, 
801 

Square 6745: Multiply 5 by 5 = 25; add 1 to4=5 K 4= 20; 
prefix the 0, gives 025; multiply 4 by 2, add 1=—9; add to 
7= 79; multiply by 7, and add the 2 from the 2.0 = 55°5; pre- 
fix the 5 to 025, gives 5025. Now, multiply 4 by 2, and add 1 
again, and also multiply the 7 by 2, and it gives 159; add the 6 
r= 759; multiply by 6 = 4404; add the 55. from 55°5 above, 
gives 4549; prefix this result to 5025, and it gives 45495025, the 
square of 6745. 

Square 4765: 5 X 5 = 25. 

(6+ 1) =7 X 6 = 42, gives 225 of the result. 

6xX2+1—13+ 70 =—83 X 7 = 581 + 4=58'5, gives 5225 
of the result. 

1 < 2+ 1 = 153 + 400 = 553 K 4=— 2212 + 58 = 2270, pre- 
fixed to 5225, gives 22705225, the required square. 

It is difficult to write out the method, but it is easily under- 
stood by an oral explanation. The operation can be rapidly 
performed, much of it mentally. I send it, not so much for 
its practical value, as one of the curiosities of numbers. 

Auburn, Ala., 1881. O. D. Sirs. 


——_oo——— 
PROBLEMS. 
Prosiem 183. 1. 2(2 — a)*—a(z — a) = 1. 
2. 2 + ax + be? + ez +5 = 0. 
3 Lage b—z* 
"“ 1l+2 1+ 27 
4. (22+ y") (ez +y) =a. 


5. at+yt=—b(z+y). 
It is required to solve each of these by quadratics. 
Lucius Brown. 








VARIETIES. 





— The Abbé Boileau said of the Jesuits, very ye ge 
leally, “‘ They are the people who lengthen the Creed and 
shorten the ogue.’ 

— An inquisitive old gentleman of a botanical turn of mind 
inquired of the gardener in one of Go ee ot eee 

“Pray, my good man, can you inform me if this par- 
ticular plant bel to the ‘arbutus’ family ?”’ when he re- 
ceived for reply, “‘ No, sir, it don’t; it to the cor- 
poration. 


merican reporter once transformed the quotation 
** Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major veritas,’’ into “ft 
may cus Plato, I may cus Socrates, said Major Veritas.” 
next morning’s feelings of the orator to whose words this ex- 
Sosetinney Saeeae Oee given may be more easily imagined 


— O brief, bright smile of Summer! 
O days divine and dear! 
The voices of Winter’ sorrow 
Already we can - 


—AnaA 


—Celia Thazter. 
Mining Journal, 


English seems to the climax 
od Uatatiiy. " Toay Quote Mened on Gea aae and tones 


claims in the neighborhood of Paradise. At the head of the 
advertising page, the public is informed that “ a descriptive 
account of the gold in this district will be found in the second 
chapter of Genesis, 11th and 12th verses’’; also, that ‘‘a map 
will be found, showing the district, in an edition of the Bible, 
pee vee a 3s. 6d., by Heury Frowde, 7 Paternoster Row, 

ndon.”’ American mining brokers will have to look to 
their laurels. 


— A cynical man says his wife is only half like a telescope: 
he can draw her out, but he can’t shut her up. 


— ** My dear Polly, I am surprised at your taste in wearing 
another woman’s hair on your head,’’ said Mr. Smith to his 
wife. ‘‘ My dearest Joe, I am equally astonished that you per- 
sist in wearing another sheep’s wool on your back.’’ 


— “* My brudders,”’ said a waggish colored man to a crowd, 
**in all affliction, in all ob your troubles, dar is one place you 
can always find sym thy.”” “‘Whar? whar?’”’ shouted sev- 
= **In the dictionary,’’ he replied, rolling his eyes sky- 
w 


— “*Is there any opening here for an intellectual writer ?”’ 
asked a seedy, red-nosed individual of an editor. ‘‘ Yes, my 
friend,”’ replied the man of quills. ‘‘ A considerate carpenter, 
oe i visit, left an opening for you. Turn the knob 
to the right.’’ 


— Autumn the leaves is staining and strewing, 
And spreading a veil o’er the landscape rare ; 
The glory and gladness of Summer are going, 
And a feeling of sadness is in the air. 
—W. Ww. Story. 


- Speetan ae had ae ee Sg “1 
whenever ned a party n a frolic, they wel- 
comed him with ‘‘ The More, the marrier.”’ . 


— A literary item states: ‘A new edition of Cape Cod Folks 
is soon to be brought out.’”’ This will gladden the census man. 


— Alphabets.—The Sandwich Islands alphabet has twelve 
letters; the Burmese, nineteen; the Italian, twenty; the Ben- 
alese, twenty-one; the Hebrew, Syrian, Chaldee, and Samar- 
tan, twenty-two each; the Greek, twenty-four; the Latin, 
twenty-five; the German, Dutch, and English, twenty-six 
each ; the Spanish and Sclavonic, twenty-seven each ; the 
Arabic, twenty-eight; the Persian and Coptic, thirty-two; the 
Georgian, thirty-five; the Armenian, thirty-eight; the Rus- 
sian, forty-one; the Muscovite, forty-three; the Sanscrit and 
Japanese, fifty; the Ethiopic and Tartarian, 202 each. 


— Always there is a black spot in our sunshine; it is the 
shadow of ourselves. 


— Do the duty which lies nearest thee! The second duty 
will already have become clearer. 


— Life is a leaf of paper white; 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night; 
Though thou have time 
Bat for a line, be that sublime; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—dJ. R. Lowell. 








THE TONIC SOL-FA VS. STAFF NOTATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Mr. Seward seems to have much more regard for the old 
staff notation than he had when we saw him at Albany. He 
gave the impression there that Tonic Sol-fa could do pretty 
much everything; he went so far in that direction that some 
of his friends said that they ‘‘hoped Mr. Seward would not 
claim that Beethoven symphonies, and music of a similar 
character, could be played from it.”” He now says: 

“The Tonic Sol-fa may be supposed to approach that vener- 
able member of the musical community, the Staff, with lan- 
guage something like the following: ‘ I have for you the most 
profound respect. You have come down to us from antiquity, 
and zo hold in your embrace the musical treasures of the 
world. But you need an interpreter. A large proportion of 
the human race cannot understand you, and to them these 
precious treasures are hidden away and lost. I will take the 
masses of the people and instruct them. I will lead them up 
these difficult heights by a gentler grade, and will gradually 
raise them to the level of your noblest thoughts.’ ”’ 

This is all very beautiful, but the picture is not complete 
until we imagine this ‘‘ venerable member of the musical com- 
munity ’’ looking down and weeping over this poor little fel- 
low’s ignorance and injustice in heaping upon this ‘‘ venerable 
member” the responsibility of the failure on the part of the 
musical profession in trying to make of human beings me- 
chanical musical instruments, with which to find these “ pre- 
cious treasures.”” Mr. Seward says, ‘‘Mr. Holt will try it 
sometime,—then his testimony wiil be as strong as the strong- 
est.” I am aware that Tonic Sol-fa is as contagious as the 
measles, and may become epidemic for a time in some localities 
in this country. If I had been as much “ exposed”’ ten years 
ago, I might have “ caught” it. I am older now, and hope 
to “‘ escape,” for I have observed that it goes much “‘ harder” 
with those who do not have it when ‘“‘ young.’”’ But, joking 


The | aside, I shall teach the Tonic Sdl-fa notation just as soon as Mr. 


Seward, or any other teacher, convinces me that I can be of 
greater service to my pupils by so doing. Will Mr. Seward 
take the same position with regard to the Staff notation, and 
drop the Tonic Sol-fa notation when he is convinced that 
equally good results can be obtained by going directly to the 
Staff ? 

Now, if Mr. Seward will take a copy of his exercise, pub- 
lished in my article, I will direct him how to mark it, and he 





will have a fac-simile of the one from which the girls sang. 





Under the first note jof the 14th measure place the figure 7, 
with a flat before it. Place the figure 7 under the first note in 
the 17th measure. Place the figure 1, with asharp before it, 
under the second note in the 18th measure. In the 23d 
measure, place the figure 2 with a sharp before it. Place the 
figure 2 under the 28th measure, and a figure 7 under the first 
note in the 29th measure. Under the 32d measure, place the 
figure 3. Under the first note in the 33d measure, place the 
figure 5. Under the 36th measure place, the figure 4, and un- 
der the first note in the next measure, place the figure 2. Un- 
der the first note in the 4lst measure, place the figure 3, and 
under the first note in the 45th measure, place the figure 5. 


Now I submit this to Mr. Seward as a musician, having a 
knowledge of both notations: Which would he consider to be 
more desirable for a child of his, to be able to sing this exer- 
cise at sight from the Staff notation, with the cautions given 
by my figures, or to sing it from the Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
where every sound would be named for the child? What 
would be the advantage of one over the other in applying his 
knowledge, in learning to play the piano ? 


Whether or not there is positive pitch in nature, we will not 
spend time in discussing; but that there is a property in mu- 
sical sounds ascertained by scientific and mathematical demon- 
stration, known and accepted as standard, absolute or positive 
pitch (yet varying in different countries), upon the principle 
of which all musical instruments are constructed, and upon 
the representation of which all musical instruments are played, 
I hardly think Mr. Seward will deny. 

Neither can he claim that this principle has any representa- 
tion whatever to the eye, in the Tonic Sol-fa notation. The 
household in which there is not some kind of a musical instru- 
ment is the very rare exception. Now, shall the instruction in 
music in our public schools be given so as to save much time 
and expense to the large majority who will wish to play some 
kind of a musical instrument, or shall all this be lost? I can 
do no better than to quote from my article in the Transcript 
(Boston) of June 18, upon this point: 

**T asked a class of girls the other day how many had pianos 
at home, and thirty-seven hands were raised. Suppose these 
thirty-seven girls wished to learn to play the piano. It wil! 
cost at least two hundred dollars more for the instruction of 
each of these thirty-seven girls u the piano if they practise 
singing all their school-life from the Tonic Sol-fa notation than 
it would if they had learned from the Staff notation, and had 
become perfectly familiar with all the different keys and char- 
acters used. hen these things are considered, it becomes a 
matter of great importance whether or not music teachers find 
the true, natural method of teaching singing with our Staff 
notation, and unite upon it.” 

Mr. Seward reprints the first line in the exercise in music 
to show that I am either very ignorant with regard to chromatic 
tones, or I have been guilty of telling an untruth. Now, if 
Mr. Seward is not accustomed to think more carefully in 
methods of teaching than he reads, it is no wonder that he is 
going around through the Tonic Sol-Fa notation to get to that 
of the Staff. I said that this exercise can be represented in 
the Tonic Sol-Fa notation as simple Scale intervals having only 
one chromatic tone. Now if it is impossible to use these notes 
before and after the chromatic tones as “‘ bridge notes,’’ then I 
am wrong, and can only plead ignorance of that wonderful in- 
vention, the Tonic Sol-fa notation. I think the wonder and 
** astonishment” will be that Mr. Seward should have made 
such a blunder as he “‘ certainly did.” 


There is no chance for any discussion between Mr. Seward 
and myself upon what the musical profession have failed to do 
with the Staff notation, or what has been accomplished with 
the Tonic Sol-Fa notation. I should admit all that he claims, 
and probably more, I have never taught singing on any other 
principle than Tonic Sol-Fa. I agree with Mr. Curwen in 
methods of teaching in every particular except one. Mr. Sew- 
ard says ‘‘One teacher cannot lif up the whole world.”” That 
is doubtless very true; still I shall do what I can, and I con- 
fidently expect to have Mr. Seward to help me one of these 
days. Of one thing I,am confident, and that is that no “‘ por- 
tion of the human race,’’ whether in or “ outside of Boston,”’ 
will need the Tonic Sol-Fa notation when teachers learn, 
first, how to teach; second, how to name what has been 
taught ; and, third, how to represertt with the Staff notation 
what is already known. 

Now, Mr. Seward is cordially invited to visit me in my school 
next June, to be convinced of this fact. He shall have the 
privilege of writing upon the blackboard any exercise he 
pleases, commencing in C, and going anywhere he likes in any 
of the nine keys through E and A flat, — the exercise to be no 
more difficult than the one given his pupils; and we will try 
and sing them without figures above or below the notes; and 
while I will not promise that they shall be sung without any 
mistakes, he shall have the privilege and satisfaction of laugh- 
ing at all of our failures, 

Mr. Seward says the “‘ average mind of the masses capnot 
understand the Staff notation.’ The difficulty is not there, 
Mr. Seward. The trouble is in the “average mind” of the 
teachers who are attempting to teach music, who have not 
studied and qualified themelves for the profession of teaching. 


Boston, Mass., 1881. H. FE. Hott. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
A Editor te responsible for noes ts THE te oat mye ad 
promise to return rejected MSS. or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


— 





THE RELATIVE ‘* WHAT.” 


From my boyhood I always felt that the common practice of 
disposing of the relative what, by changing it into two other 
words and then parsing them, was a shirking of the real ques- 
‘tion involved. If one word may be changed into something 
else for the convenience of the grammarian, why not another ? 
Let us treat the pronoun who in like manner. Take the famil- 
iar sentences, — “‘ Who steals my purse, steals trash’’; ‘‘ Who 
breaks, pays.”” Who, let the pupil be taught, is a compound 
relative pronoun, equivalent to he that.”” He, the antecedent 
part, is the subject, ete ; that, the relative part, is subject, 
etc. If this form of expression were as common as the other, 
we should have thousands of pupils and teachers saying, ‘‘ Who 
is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent to he that. This 
treatment of the word suggests the story of the quack doctor. 
Visiting a sick child, he found it suffering from some form of 
disease wholly unknown to him. More honest than most of 
his kind, he frankly said, ‘‘I don’t know what is the matter 
with this child, but I'll tell you what to do. Give him some 
of these pills; that'll throw him into fits; then send to me; I 
know all about fits,’’ 

In the spirit of this method of treatment, pupils have been 
taught that a word of the simplest imaginable form is com- 
pound, and that it not only has a meaning of its own, but is 
itself plus something else. The grammarian says, “I do not 
know how to treat this word what, but I know all about that 
which.’ Now, the simple truth is this: What is an indefinite 
relative pronoun. Its antecedent is never expressed, because 
the use of any antecedent, no matter how indefinite it may be 
in itself, requires the change of what into something else. The 
construction of what is always determined by its own clause 
just as strictly as that of any other relative. The construction 
of the antecedent had better be omitted altogether, or, at least, 
the supplying of it. 

Take, for instance, the sentence, ‘‘ Tell me what he said.’’ 
What is an indefinite, relative pronoun, object of said. Its an- 
tecedent is indefinite; the omitted direct object of the verb tell. 

‘*What I know, I can tell.’”’ What is an indefinite relative 
pronoun, direct object of the verb know. Its antecedent is 
the indefinite, direct object of tell. 

The above I think the simple and correct statement of the 
use of the language, Every classical student is aware that the 
indefinite use of the relative is common, but I never heard of 
a teacher’s requiring or encouraging his pupils to say or be- 
lieve that any relative was equivalent to itself and its antece- 
dent. Very likely the grammatical expedient of substituting 
that which for what was suggested by the Greek OST/¢, in which 
the antecedent and relative are combined in one word. 

The other uses of what are susceptible of ragstatement, par- 
ticularly the use of the interrogation what in indirect ques- 
tions; but they are generally given in much better form than 
the relative use. H. L. B. 


——_—_+oo -— 


OSTRACISM OF COLORED TEACHERS. 


The extract from the Portland (Me.) Transcript, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Ostracism of Colored Teachers by the American In- 
stitute,’ oceurs in one of a series of letters written by me to the 
Transcript. Your heading is an error, for it never occurred 
to me that the statement would be taken as reflecting upon, or 
implicating in any way, the teachers there assembled; nor, 
taken in its connections, need it be so taken. Some colored 
teachers were unable, because they were colored, to obtain 
rooms. This was freely discussed at the time, and they were 
enabled to remain, by the active efforts of some ladies, one of 
whom was my chief informant, and whom I know to bea 
truthful person. ° 


|We are glad to get this note from our esteemed friend, who 
is an active member of the American Institute, and we are 
sure that he would do no injustice to the Institute. We pub- 
lished the clipping as it was sent to us, and added the note to 
exculpate the Institute from any implied injustice in its man- 
agement. We are glad to learn that some noble women inter- 
ceded for our colored brethren, and they shall have their re- 
ward for helping a weaker race. The gospel of Christian edu- 
ucation is needed everywhere, to teach the people that all men 
are brethren,—Ep.] 


—~3e-—— 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 172. “©, R, B., in the issue of 13th inst., answers 
this query. From his conclusions I shall beg to dissent. I 
shall dissent still more widely from his argument. His argu- 
ment carried out fully would prevent our using a perfect in- 
finitive after a present tense in any case. ‘I joy” refers to 
the present; hence “I joy to have received an education” 
should be, “I joyed to receive an education.” Now we know 
that each of these sentences probably states a truth, and neither 








is better than the other except asa vehicle for conveying its 
own thought. 

Suppose, in the sentence under discussion, ‘‘ I should like to 
have gone yesterday,” that there was an excursion yesterday 
to Baltimore. I knewof the excursion, but did not wish to go 
To-day I learn of a matter of business that must take me to 
Baltimore immediately. This business might have been trans- 
acted yesterday, if I had known of it. Is it improper for me 
to say, “I should like to have gone to Baltimore yesterday ”’; 
and would it be, under the suppositions as above, truthful to 
say, “‘I should have liked to go yesterday”? Indeed, I am 
candidly of the opinion that ‘I should like to have gone to 
Baltimore yesterday,” is better English in any case. 

Further, ‘‘C. R. B.”’ says ‘Hens lay, but men lie.” I 
think hens can lie, too, when dead. Can they set, “C, % B,”’ ? 


AR. 
—_—_~ow— 


TOBACCO, OR THE JOURNAL, — WHICH ? 


A subscriber in Tennessee writes us: 


**T will gladly act as agent for your most excellent publica- 
tions, and present their claims every time I have an opportu- 
nity, but I can’t promise many subscribers. There is the most 
utter indifference here in regard to educational advancement. 
I asked a teacher, a short time since, to subscribe for THE 
JOURNAL ; he is also superintendent of one of the largest 
Sunday-schools in the county. His reply was, he could not 
afford it. Some one suggested that he ‘cut off’ enough 
from his tobacco-bills during the year. He could easily do so, 
as it costs him $35 or $40 a year. His reply was character- 
istic: ‘ No, no, I can’t do that. I receive more pleasure from 
my tobacco than I would from reading all the papers pub- 
lished.’ It is to this class of ‘native teachers, that the educa- 
tion of the youth of the South is intrusted. Will they bring 
about a reform short of a thousand years ?”’ 





THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


Will you kindly endeavor to secure for the columns of THE 
JOURNAL a series of practical articles on the ‘“‘ Animal King- 
dom,” given in the form of lessons? By so doing you will 
greatly oblige one deeply interested in the subject, and desir- 
ous of practical aid. Hoping to receive that help ever afforded 
by your paper, and which renders it so invaluable in all de- 
partments of learning. I am, etc., A TEACHER. 


Ans. — We have made arrangements with Prof. Alpheus 
Hyatt, of the Institute of Technology, Boston, the best au- 
thority in this country, to give a series of lessons for teachers, 
which they can use in their schools as well as in private 
study.—Eb. 


—eoo— 


TOO MUCH WRITING IN LOWER GRADES. 

Has it never occurred to any that we may be carrying this 
matter of writing too far in the lower grades? I find that 
those in the higher grades are remarkably careless in their 
orthography, and any of them can spell better orally than they 
actually do in writing. It is my own theory, that in writing 
out language and spelling-lessons at too early an age they fall 
into careless habits of spelling and diction. Can any one 
speak with more authority on this point ? 

Woburn, Mass., Oct., 1881. 


—ro—— 


A BET ON WORDS. 


I have made a bet that there are not a hundred words pro- 
nounced differently by Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries, 
I am aware that a word may have more than one pronuncia- 
tion, but believe both dictionaries give the different pronun- 
ciation of a word if it has more than one. Will be thankful if 
some one of your numerous readers will answer this, either 
by mail or through THz JOURNAL. 

A. 8. CoumBsz, U. 8. Signal Office. 

Washington, D. C., Oct., 1881. 

iepbingteen 
TONIC SOL-FA. 

The interest awakened by the discussion between Professor 
Seward, of New Jersey, and Professor Hall, of Boston, in re- 
gard to the relative merits of the Tonic Sol-Fa and the Scale 
Notationsin music, brings many inquiries as to the place 
where books and music may be obtained on the Tonic Sol-Fa 
method. The father of the system is J. Spencer Curwen, of 
England. He publishes The Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter, and 
music set to this notation. Any correspondence with him 
will secure prompt replies. Address J. Spencer Curwen, 8 
Warwick Lane, E. C., London, Eng. 


W. E. Scorrecp. 








_ « Prof. Wright's astronomical articles are very valuable. Can’t you 
keep them up oe JOHN H. Pgox, New Britain, Conn. 

Ans.—Yes, we have made arrangements for their continuance monthly. 
We are glad to hear from teachers of their appreciation of such useful 


and practical articles.—ED. 


— I regard THE JOUBNAL THE PRIMARY TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 
as the best publications of their kind in this country, and shall take pains 
to recommend them to our teachers.” —JA8s. 5. STEVENSON, Edwards- 
ville, Jul. 
_ e bimonthl zine conducted by Thomas W. Bick- 
EDUCATION, th y —— — 


ber. It is a sub- 
nell, begins its volume wi Septem 

the heavy “quarterly ” style, and is filled with mat- 
ae ee its advenoed 4 twsmonsara, The number contains a fine steel _ 


trait of Mr. Bicknell. Published by the New-England Pub, Co., 
— Union (Springfield, Mass.) 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
No. 176. Will some one of your readers tell us the author 
of these lines ? 


**T know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide; 
- With a child-like trust do I give my hand 


To the mighty Friend by my side.” Q. 
No. 177. (1) Is there any patos for ‘‘ under weigh ”’ ? 
(2) To whom ormation about the So- 


ould one wy ban in 
ciety to Encourage Studies at Home ? 


Ans.—(1) No, (2) Address Miss A. E. Ticknor, Secretary, 
&c., 9 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 172. In answer to Query 172, I send the following: 
(1) It depends upon the particular shade of meaning intended 
to be conveyed, whether the expression, “‘I should like to have 
gone’”’ is correct or not. As it stands, it means, literally, ‘I 
should be pleased (now) to think of my having gone (yester- 
day).”” Ina vast majority of cases, however, the meaning in- 
tended is, “‘I should have liked (yesterday) to go (at that 
time).’’ The latter form, minus parentheses, is oftener cor- 
rect. The essential difference between the forms is, that the 
former places the act expressed by the word like in the pres- 
ent, while the latter places the act of liking in the past. (2) 
The expression ‘‘I am going to lay down” is incorrect, be- 
cause the transitive verb lay is used where the intransitive lie 
should be used. ; C, E, Cory. 

Monmouth, Kan., 1881. 


No. 178. Where, and for what price, can I find a book of 
Methods, by John Swett, of California ? READER. 


Ans.—Methods in Teaching, by John Swett, is published by 
Harper Brothers, New York, price $1.50. We furnish it for 
two new subscriptions to THE JOURNAL, or one for EDUCATION. 


No. 173. In dragging a cylindrical-shaped cistern, ten feet 
in diameter and ten feet in depth, a bog two feet in diameter 
was encountered; how much space did the bog occupy? The 
bog ran through the cistern parallel to its floor. * 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H.s 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications rela thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also g original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 








TRANSFORMATION. 

Change a word of five letters, meaning verity, to a word 
meaning clowns, changing one letter at a time, The inter- 
mediate steps are: 

1. Faith. 
2. A prong. 


3. A well-known actor. 
4. Articles of clothing. 
AE, 
ENIGMA: 62 LETTERS. 

My 18, 51, 38, 44, move through 12, 56, 30, 61, 8, by means 
of their 5, 48, 21, 33. 

My 44, 2, 25, 27, 20, 60, is a bird. 

My 53, 10, 29, 62, 34, 55, is a woman’s name, 

My 40, 48, 14, 14, 22, 23, 62, is a weapon. 

My 6, 36, 15, 42, 26, is a snake. 

My 59, 37, 8, 7, 45, is a beautiful young lady. 

My 17, 54, 39, 47, 41, is an animal. 

My 57, 28, 16, 43, is a garment. 

My 49, 24, 46, 19, is a trial. 

My 31, 4, 13, 1, is part of a horse, 

My 11, 23, 9, 39, is a powder. 

My 52, 32, 26, 50, is a bud. 

My 58, 35, is a boy’s nickname, 

My whole is a stanza from one of Whittier’s poems, 


ENIGMATIC TOWNS IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


. A large collection of houses, and to cause to go. 
. A nickname, a preposition, and an implement. 
. A small nail, and to cross a river. 
The pronunciation of two letters. 
Of a dark color, and a house for beasts. kind, 
. The thinking part of man, and the largest of the vegetable 
. A fruit. 
. A bovine, and to pass by wading. 
. A tree, and soil. 
10. The edge, and an inclosure. 
11. A vegetable, and a person. 
12. To fight, and something essential to a a. 
13. A vowel, a crossed letter, and a thoroughfare over Mys- 
tic River. P, Pocket. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 13. 


CHARADE FrRAN¢AIS.—Hugo (Hue-go). 

SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA. — What wound did ever heal 
but by degrees ? 

STREETS IN Boston.—1. Causeway. 2. State. 
shire. 4. Eaton. 5. Park. 6. Beacon. 7. Castle. 
hill. 9. Ringgold. 10. Stillman. 11. Curve. 
13. Reed. 

Correct solutions to the *‘ Dickens Enigma” of Sept. 29 is 
received from Agnes B. Oliver, Holden, Mass.; Clara A. Ole- 
sen, New Ulm, Minn, ; and “ Beth,’’ Cleveland, O. ‘‘ Shakes- 

arean Enigma” of ‘Oct. 6, is solved by Mrs. T. Oleson, New 

lm, Minn. 


PrizE.—Impressions and Reminiscences, by George Sand, is 
offered for the best original puzzle offered for this department 
during October. All worthy contributions will be retained for 
use in the department, unless otherwise requested. 


8. Devon- 
8. Corn- 
12. Cross. 











— “THE JOURNAL contains so many valuable I find I cannot do 





without it, I will recommend it to my fellow-workers,”—JOHN R. Hun- 
SEEKER, Pennsylvania. 
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Generat Eaton has arrived in California, and is 
meeting with a cordial reception by the press and edu- 
cators of that State. Since leaving Washington he has 
visited the Territories of Montana, Idaho, and Utah, 
and will visit the Territories of Washington and Ari- 
zona before returning East. 








Tue Humane Association of the United States helda 
general convention in Boston last week. In their dis- 
cussions, great stress was properly laid on the impor- 
tance of teaching children to respect the rights of dumb 
animals. The argument was enforced by various speak- 
ers,—prominent among whom was Hon. John C. Dore, 
of Chicago, ex-superintendent of schools of that city,— 
that if public schools taught the principles of humane 
treatment to animals, much of the harshness and 
cruelty, now practised, would cease. We are glad to 
have this topic brought so prominently before our teach- 
ers as it has been in the public press, and we have se- 
cured the promise of Mr. Dore’s article for publication 
in our January number of EpucarTion. 








DvurinG our recent tour in the South, we perpetually 
heard of the Augusta Female Seminary at Stanton, 
Va., as one of the most deservedly-celebrated schools 
for girls in that region; taking an honorable rank with 
the collegiate institutions for young women that are 
now coming to be so important a factor in the natural 
education. The catalogue of the session for 1880-81 
bears witness to the prosperity of this seminary, and the 
thorough and practical charatcter of its course of study. 
Its curriculum is arranged on the plan of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, including a dozen “schools,” with their 
appropriate teachers. Only pupils with certificates of 
proficiency in seven of these schools, receive the diplo- 
ma of a full graduate. More than sixty names of such 
graduates appear during the fifteen-year presidency of 
Miss Baldwin. The seminary has now several hun- 
dred students and twenty-five teachers; is situated in 
one of the most beautiful and healthful towns in the 
valley of Virginia; and is evidently making a vigorous 
effort to maintain the past and present reputation of 
the Old Dominion, as the leading Southern State in the 
higher education, and a nursery of superior teachers, 
especially for the Southwest. 











Novemser-Decemper “Epucation.” — Number 
2, Vol. IL, will be ready for the mails, November 1.' 
The leading articles will be,—“ What may be fairly 


Expected of the American Common School?” by Geo. 
T. Packard, Brunswick, Me. This paper received 
the first premium from the Bicknell Fund of the 
American Institute of Instruction. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, contributes an able article on the 
question which is related to the first article, — “How 
Far Does American Education Satisfy the Needs of 
American Life?” This is followed by an article by 
William A. Mowry, Esq., president of the American 
Institute,—“ The School Curriculum and Its Relations 
to Business Life.” Dr. John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, 
contributes a valuable article on “ Moral and Literary 
Training in Public Schools.” Annie Tolman Smith, 
of Washington, writes on “The Education of Agricul- 
turists,”—an able paper on a much-neglected subject. 
“ The Inductive Element in the Science of Education” 
is philosophically discussed by J. A. Reinhart, of New 


|| York. Gen. Henry K. Oliver, the octogenarian educa- 


tor of Salem, contributes a biographical article on his 
associate and life-friend, Geo. B. Emerson, of Boston. 
Professor John, of Minnesota, discusses “The Study of 
Language” from the standpoint of a normal-school 
principal. The Report of Commissioner Eaton passes 
under the hands of an able reviewer; while editorial, 
scientific, and other matter makes this the most valua- 
ble and practical number yet issued. 








Tue city of Cleveland, O., is rapidly coming to the 
front, not only as one of the most thriving and attract- 
ive of the wonderful group of our new northern cities, 
but, latterly, as a most important center of educational 
enterprise. The fame of its excellent public schools 
has already crossed the ocean. By the munificence of 
two of its eminent citizens, Messrs. Stone and Case, it 
has in prospect a well-endowed college, and a great in- 
stitution for free instruction in industrial education. 
It is understood that another wealthy citizen has made 
a most liberal offer to endow the theological school of 
the Unitarian body, — now at Meadville, Pa, on condi- 
tion of its transfer to Cleveland. Its medical schools 
have long been known with favor. And now its beau- 
tiful cemetery is honored as the resting-place of the 
body of the first Schoolmaster-President of the United 
States, it would seem that no place was better fitted 
for the training of American youth. For whatever 
may be the character or name of the public or private 
schools of Cleveland, henceforth James A. Garfield will 
be Professor of Christian Manhood, by divine appoint- 
ment and unanimous election of all people; a gracious 
presence with all teachers, an inspiration to the hum- 
blest child in the city now honored as his final earthly 
abode. Would it not be well, instead of spending 
money in well-meaning but thoughtless profusion upon 
impracticable schemes in honor of the departed Presi. 
dent, to concentrate upon one endowment for educa- 
tional purposes in the North, and perhaps, too, in the 
South. And where better than at Cleveland, already 
famous as an educational center, could money be in- 
vested for the building-up of what Ohio does not yet 
possess,—a great university of national reputation, with 
the most ample provision for a department of normal 
instruction? And surely no monument, though the 
noblest work of art, would so honor his memory as the 
planting, at suitable points in the South, a great free 
college of industrial arts for the colored people, and the 
university for young women which is now one of the 
most imperative needs of that region. Let us utilize 
this enthusiasm for giving money, in a way that will 
rejoice the beatified spirit of the first Schoolmaster- 
President. ‘ 








Tue Magisteric Espaftol devotes much space to an 
account of the meeting of the Congress of Americanists 
whieh was holding its sessions at Madrid, Spain. There 
were delegates present from the most important Euro- 
pean countries, as well as from the United States and 
the various republics of Mexico and South America; 
and the opening session was honored by the presence 


of the king and queen, members of the diplomatic body 
and other illustrious strangers, as well as by Spaniards 
distinguished in science and art. The objects of the 
Congress, as specified by ZH? Magisterio, were as follows : 
A comparative study of the kingdoms of Cuzco, Trux- 
illo, and Quito, and the differences of religion, legisla- 
tion and language, architecture and customs of those 
countries, and of the nations that existed in Central 
America before the emigration of the Aztecs; the mil- 
itary power of the empires of Mexico and Peru before 
their discovery by Europeans; the religious and em- 
blematical value of the divers idols, effigies, and figures 
found in the Peruvian sepulchres; the number and 
nature of the natives of America before the conquest ; 
the American idioms, grammars, vocabularies, and 
dictionaries; in short, all that can give an exact 
idea of the origin, nature, social character, and historic 
development of that part of the globe. In order 
to aid these savants in their learned inquiries, the 
Archivo de Indias of Seville has been examined by 
competent persons, and from its stores more than a 


thousand documents have been selected, containing not 
only curious notices, but serving as models and types of 
the different writings there preserved which relate to 
the history of America, amongst which are descriptions 
of journeys and discoveries that give the first geograph- 
ical notions of those countries, and of their Indian or 
native inhabitants. 








COMMON- SENSE IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Amid the labyrinth of wordy discussion on school 
discipline, it is refreshing to come upon a judicial opin- 
ion so full of common-sense as the recent deliverance of 
Justice Higley of Cincinnati. In a case brought for 
excessive punishment against a master in that city, the 
defendent was condemned, virtually on the ground that 
the punishment was contrary to the idea of youthful 
discipline prevailing [in the most responsible class of 
American society. Doubtless the teacher, in respect to 
the punishment, which is a legitimate part of character- 
training in school, stands in the place of the parent. 
But the whole question practically turns on what style 
of parent the teacher assumes to represent. A school- 
mistress who should undertake to administer discipline 
after the primitive methods still in vogue among half 
the people of any great American city, would be herself 
a fair subject™for discipline in the court of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. On the other hand, the master 
who, either from fear of parental violence, favor to in- 
fluential families, or sympathy with the loose senti- 
mentalism that leaves Young America to the gospel of 
all-out-doors, permits his school to drift into disorder, 
is unworthy his post. Equally useless is the man or 
woman who flogs right and left, in obedience to vener- 
able pedagogic traditions; forgetting that all profes- 
sional life is broadening in the direction of humanity 
and wisdom, and the teachers must not fall behind. 
There is no reason for holding school discipline up to 
the half-barbarous standard of fifty years ago, which 
would not equally insist that our judges should preside 
in wigs, our parsons be set back to their ancient social 
prerogatives, and our doctors parade in ruffled shirts, 
with saddle-bags and gold-headed canes, Indeed, the 
teacher, as the professional person placed by the law of 
the land in more vital relations with youth than any of 
his associates, is bound in an especial degree to repre- 
sent the broadest and most Christian ideal of moral dis- 
cipline prevailing in that class of families, in all stations 
of life, which best succeeds in the management of chil- 
dren. The day of pedagogic tyranny, hauteur, and 
stolid defiance of enlightened public opinion has gone 
by. Equally difficult will it be, in the future, for men 
or women of damaged morals, irregular habits, ungov- 


ernable temper, or a frivolous style of character, to sus- 
tain themselves in the school-room. Judge Higley, if 
we mistake not, has been a teacher and superintendent 
of | pron instruction ; and his opinion, that both parent 
and teacher must be judged by the more humane and 
advanced ideals of our modern American life, will stand 





as good law and Christian common-sense. 








Oct. 27, 1881. 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


There are two extreme parties now wrestling over the 
new political issue of civil service. The eloquent and 
learned idealists, who do most of the talking, seem to 
believe that the way to develop American institutions 
is to transfer the best things in European society bod- 
ily to the upper side of our national fabric, an arrange- 
ment a good deal like topping off a brick block in Chi- 
cago with the Saulsbury spire or the dome of St. Paul’s. 
On the other hand, the majority of our statesmen are 
not idealists, but men who have succeeded by a thorough 
knowledge of the average way of doing good things in 
our country, and they realize too clearly for their faith 
and courage what a mighty revival must come to the 
average American citizen before he can become a con- 
vert to the unpartisan gospel of Mr. Eaton or Mr. 
Curtis. The same parties are being developed in the 
“big talk” that is now just beginning concerning the 
qualifications, training, and position of the American 
school-teacher. The air is full of glittering bubbles 
blown from the pipes of serene pedagogues, who fancy 
that every fine bit of European school-keeping can be 
spliced upon our rough-and-ready common school. We 
remember a fine old fellow in Ohio who wrote a learned 
book on cities, predicated on the conviction that the new 
city of Toledo was the natural metropolis of North 
America. Every week in the year we are treated to an 
elaborate re-arrangement of American education by 
some worthy schoolman, who assumes that the regula- 
tion academy of his own sect; the free high, normal, or 
university school; the parochial primary; or, even some 
inimitable Harvard, Princeton, Wellesley,—what not,— 
is the natural hub of the national circle of culture. But 
far more numerous is the crowd who mock at all pro- 
gressive theories, and practically hold that any young 
person of good acquirements can “keep school,” and 
almost any scholarly person, out of a parish, is fit to 
occupy the chair of the university professor or president. 

With no desire to be pulverized between the whirling 
upper and nether millstones of this furious debate, we 
venture to stick a pin at two or three points really 
gained, which must be taken into consideration in all 
future disputation on the status of the American teacher. 

First, the influential people of all classes in all the 
States are gradually making up their mind to the neces- 
sity of skilled labor in the school-room. They are com- 
ing to appreciate the fearful waste of time, money, and 
the raw material of childhood from unskilled teaching, 
in all sorts of schools, from the plantation colored pri- 
mary, to the summit college of the land. This conclu- 
sion is in the line of all professional activity, of all 
business arrangements. Everywhere in America the 
real expert is called to the most responsible post, given 
the most profitable work, with the most secure position. 
It is high time that the “ go-as-you-please” crowd of 
school-keepers should set their houses in order, for the 
bridegroom is on the way, and the foolish virgin, who 
is found fussing after her oil-can when the clock strikes 
nine, will be left outside the new school-house door. 
We give fair warning that country school-teachers who 
boast of their non-graduation from normal schools; who 
“can learn nothing at institutes”; have no money to 
“waste” on educational journals; don’t believe in nat- 
ural methods, and favor the “ Napoleonic method” in 
discipline, will find themselves among the outsiders at 
a time nearer than many of ussuspect. One established 
principle of the new American school-keeping will be 
skilled labor in the school-room. 

Another point, equally evident, is, that this change in 
the national school-keeping must be a natural develop- 
ment of education,—not a splicing on of European ways, 
without regard to their adaptation to republican necessi- 
ties. There are many admirable things in European 
schools which have come as the best result of the Brit- 
ish and Continental order of society, and which are ab- 
solutely dependent on that social order for their pecul- 
iar type of excellence. The attempt to transplant these 
choice blossoms of that peculiar civilization to the field 





of American school-keeping, is like the florist’s trick of 
tying the rarest flowers from his greenhouse upon the 
common vines and branches that shadow the piazza of | 
the city mansion at the daughter’s wedding reception. 
The result may be seen by contrasting the eloquent cat- 
alogue with the dry and dusty school it so often repre- 
sents. Our country, in its oldest section, is full of the 
crude vigor and untrained power that mark the dawn 
of a mighty national life which will not supersede, but 
complement, the other great nationalities of the world. 
We must fight American education out on its own line, 
accept the criticism, and study the methods of all peo- 
ples, but stick to our text of the universal education of 
all people for the best citizenship and the broadest 
scholarship, and cheerfully take what comes of that at 
every stage of the proceeding. The way to our success 
will be long, circuitous, often discouraging, because we 
are proposing the grandest thing yet attempted in the 
education of a people. ‘The leading people of the United 
States see this, or realize it in the half-conscious way 
that sets them firmly againsf all schemes that promise 
swift results, by bolting the great highway of American 
life; and all teachers, philosophers, and ecclesiastics will 
be wise to heed this fact. 


Finally, our American teachers must realize the fact 
that their own professional success is absolutely in their 
own hands. No man in influential American circles is 
now trusted because of the title doctor, lawyer, priest, 
or clergyman, prefixed to his name. It may be very 
sad, but it is terribly true, that the new kingdom is at 
hand when every old profession must depend on the ac- 
tual service rendered to the country by its’ members, 
and wealth and pedigree and even political power will 
not shield low character and vulgar breeding from so- 
cial contempt. The teacher’s profession cannot be 
made an exception to the national life. In fact, this 
profession, finally, will be held up to a more scorching 
fire of judgment, because it is, by the necessities of the 
case, clothed with greater power and burdened with a 
more perilous responsibility than any beside. No body 
of people in this country is now intrusted with a duty 
and a privilege so far-reaching and profound in its is- 
sues as the 300,000 school-teachers of all sorts who are 
set to instruct the 10,000,000 children and youth en- 
rolled in the schools. If, with all this advantage, the 
present race of teachers cannot compel public respect, 
secure their own position, bring the schools up to a rea- 
sonable standard, and keep the influential classes inter- 
ested in the national education, they must acknowledge 
failure, and make way for a more vigorous host. There 
is always something at fault with the teachers if the 
schools of any community fall into the hands of secta- 
rian priests, partisans, politicians, or public plunderers. 
One reason why the three older professions have greater 
respect than the “new profession” of the teacher, is 
that the superior members of the former are all the 
time asserting their justclaim to public confidence, and 
compelling the rank and file to follow their lead ; while 
the new profession in our new country is still unorgan- 
ized, timid, non-committal, and unaggressive, just at 
the point where any body of men who desire great suc- 
cess must be otherwise. No American profession can 
long run on public forbearance, or on compassion for its 
trials. Human life, anywhere, is a battle. Profes- 
sional life is always a forlorn hope. If a young woman 
presumes to step up to the most perilous sort of Amer- 
ican life, the platform of the school-mistress, she must 
“face the music,” and succeed by conquering unusual 
difficulties and performing momentous duties. She 
cannot have, at the same time, the lot of the cherished 
wife or daughter in the private home and the public 
official in the school-room. The realization of this stub- 
born fact would probably send large numbers of sorrow- 
ing teachers to private life, and hush the undignified 
complaints of others. But a profession succeeds in 
proportion as noble results are the most prominent 
spectacle to all men who look that way. And if this 
gospel of success also involves a gospel of martyrdom, 


it only proves that the humblest teacher may be the 


| brother or sister of the Great Teacher and Lord of all 


the children of men. 








DRIFT. 


— We have not been informed of the political or personal 
reasons for the retirement of Dr. J. P. Wickersham from the 
State superintendency of Pennsylvania. But however Penn- 
sylvania may suffer, the general school-public of the country 
is in a way to profit largely by the leisure of this eminent edu- 
cationist; one of the broadest, most sensible, and statesman- 
like of the men now concerned with school-work in our coun- 
try. We had recent occasion to commend his paper on “* Edu- 
cation and Crime.” We now repeat, even more warmly, the 
commendation concerning an address on ‘“‘ The Leading Char- 
acteristics of American Systems of Public Education,” deliy- 
ered at the Atlanta Association last July. In this address the 
Doctor does justice to the American element in our public 
schools, exposing the mistake of those who flourish the Eu- 
ropean systems above ourown. The Doctor betrays, through 
all his writings, that American sense of the practical adapta- 
tion of educational systems to our people which is lacking in 
so many eminent authorities amongus. The National Bureau 
of Education can do nothing better than to set Dr. Wicker- 
sham writing educational tracts, and distributing them, by the 
hundred thousand, through the length and breadth of the 
land. We need a National Tract Society for the school no less 
than the church. Our learned schoolmen do not realize that, 
at the end of a hundred years, their ideas have only pene- 
trated and warmed the surface of American society, leaving 
the vast majority of our ple uninformed concerning the 
most important interest of the nation. Hurry up the Tract 
Society; and make every good teacher a missionary of the Gos- 
pel of Education to all the people. 

— That lively old lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith, whom 
some of our elderly readers will remember as a charming 
poetess, story-writer, and lecturer, in the past years, comes to 
the front in the Boston Herald with a very sensible talk on the 
reckless exposure of girls in our new and reckless American 
life. The death of poor Jennie Cramer seems, fora moment, 
to have arrested that great crowd of heedless mothers in our 
cities and villages who seem to have abandoned all moral and 
maternal restraint of their daughters, leaving them to disport 
themselves at will on the very edge of perdition. Mrs. Oakes 
Smith pleads, with the eloquence of experience and wide, social 
observation, for a revival of conscience in mothers which shall 
throw a safeguard around the girls. Any thoughtful man in 
society is amazed at the utter irresponsibility of whole classes 
of our young girls, and marvels that so many of them esca 
destruction. We trust the good example set by this venerable 
lady will be followed by many another woman whose social 
eminence fits her to utter the word of warning to those in- 
fatuated people who prove themselves the worst enemies of 
their own offspring, by leaving them to walk the slippery ways 
of girlhood without perpetual watch and ward at home. : 

— Prest. E. O. Thayer, of Clarke University (colored), At- 
lanta, Ga., has issued an important circular in relation to the 
industrial education of the young people in that important 
school. He proposes, in this new institution, to lay broad 
foundations not only for a good general and professional edu- 
cation, but for that varied training which shall send forth its 
graduates fit for the emergencies of life. A school of carpen- 
try, machinery, agriculture, domestic economy, and a com- 
mercial college, are indicated as desirable, and contributions 
solicited to put these departments in working order. No uni- 
versity for colored youth has a grander situation or a broader 
outlook than this new school established by Bishop Haven, 
and already in a flourishing condition, There is no better in- 
vestment of American money than that expended for the in 
dustrial training of the colored people of the South, which 
will develop this vast. Southern empire whose capabilities can 
hardly be overated. 

— A forenoon in Principal Clarke’s beautiful school-house, 
at South Boston, overlooking the sea, recently gave us an in- 
sight into the admirable system of teaching music by Professor 
Holt, whose articles may be read in Toe JourRNAL. Amid 
the dust of centuries, concerning modes of musical expression, 
it is interesting to notice that here, as everwhere, the natural 
method of instruction is coming to the front to stay. The 
time is at hand when the music-teacher who keeps fifty chil- 
dren tagging after a piano, so burdening their little con- 
fused heats with ** reading music” before they have made it, 
will be ranked among the pedagogic antiquities. The way to 
study music in school is, first, to make it. Train the voice and 
the ear to ‘‘ make melody ’’; then study the language that best 
tells the story to the eye. e are just entering upon the true 
era of musical instruction in American schools. 


— Where there is a great smoke there must be a fire. The 
people whose difficult duty it has been to read the astonishing 
reports of Superintendent Field, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) pub- 
lic schools, have felt that some mighty disturbing cause was 
accountable for such a literary and educational portent. The 
secret is now coming out. The ex-secretary of the Board of 
ous trouble about his accounts, and the 

ee De nepen silence in regard to his investiga- 
tion. Finally, the State and corporation authorities have 
moved, and it is intimated that, probably, from twenty-five to 
will be requested to “‘ step to the captain’s office 





and settle.’”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue HeRAcpd or Praise. A Collection of Music for Choirs, 
Singing-Classes, and Conventions. By L. O. Emerson. 

Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1.00. 

No one who has ever used any of Mr. Emerson’s publications 
will hesitate in adopting this new book for church service, and 
for use in singing-schools. Mr. Emerson brings to his work a 
ripe experience and a practical knowledge of the musical wants 
of people that has been of great assistance to him. Thus 
equipped, he has given us a book which is at least equal, if not 
far in advance, of any previous similar collection of church 
music. Its practical nature throughout will commend it to 
the great mass of people who want to learn to sing, and, hav- 
ing the knowledge, want good, fresh music which will please 
as well as instruct. The elementary chapters and exercises 
are bright and interesting, while the selections of pieces for 
recreation are taken from original and such other sources as 
will give to the musical public a practically new collection of 
music of sufficient interest and merit to command the attention 
and popular approval of church people. In these respects, we 
can safely say that the Herald of Praise will prove most ac- 
ceptable, and add a freshness and vigor to the musical portion 
of the church service truly inspiring, and indicative of a greatly- 
renewed interest in church work. 








From Loc-CABIN TO THE Waite House; Life of James A. 
Garfield. By William M. Thayer, author of The Pioneer 
Boy ; Tact, and Principle; etc. Boston: James H. 
Earle. Price, $1.50. 

The materials for this model biography were furnished by 
General Garfield and his early associates, including his teach- 
ers and pupils, and the captain of the canal-boat on which he 
served. It was prepared with the same conscientious regard 
for truth and accuracy that characterize Mr. Thayer in al! of 
his writings. No better book can be found for the young to 
read. It gives encouragement to the humblest boy to struggle 
for an honorable position. Garfield was as poor at eight years 
of age as any boy could well be, but he worked on the farm, 
chopped wood, and did whatever was needful to secure a live- 
lihood at that age. He improved every leisure moment in 
study, and by his own will-power and moral force became the 
great typical American of the age. The work is brought down 
to his death and funeral, with a description of its imposing 
ceremonies. It is a good book to use in the schools for sup- 
plementary reading. It contains 478 pages, and has splendid 
steel portraits of President Garfield and Mrs. Garfield, picto- 
rial illustrations of his life from the Log Cabin to the White 
House, and fine views, elegantly bound. 





Kin-Foix. For Young Folks. Stories of what Birds, Butter- 
flies, Field-mice, Farm-yard and Household Pets said to 
Little Daisy in her Playand Rambles. Illustrated. By Mrs. 
Janet Miller. . 16mo, cloth extra, ink and gold, 97 pages. 
New York: W. B Smith & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

‘ This charming story for Young Folks is one of the four 
volumes which constitute the well-known “ Enchanted Li- 
brary,’’ which have come to be regarded as juvenile classics in 
literature. Our readers should remember this series of books 
when they make their holiday selections for the children. 





BAaTTLe Maps AND CHARTS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
With Explanatory Notes and School History References. By 
Henry B. Carri m, M.A., LL.D., Colonel United States 
Army, author of Battles of the American Revolution. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.25. 


One of the marked defects in our courses of study for the 
higher schools of America is the omission of our national his- 
tory as a special study from the curriculum. The difficulty 
has been that it was not practicable to use, as text-books, the 
elaborate histories, both on account of the tax their cost im- 
posed upon teachers and pupils, and the want of time required 
to master their contents. Mr. Carrington has, in this valuable 
book of Maps, Charts, and Notes, with references to school 
histories in general use, so condensed the military record of 
the Revolution that each battle and skirmish of that period 
can be presented as a single olject-lesson. The arrangement 
of the work is excellent. On the left-hand page is an outline 
of the battle, giving date, names of American and British 
commanders, numerical strength of both armies, losses in the 
struggle, descriptions of the conflict, and references to the 
school histories containing the details of the battles. On the 
right-hand page are accurately-executed maps, showing the 
entire fields of operations of both sides, and the relative posi- 
tions and movements of each army are plainly marked. It is 
a work which should be introduced into the high and normal 
schools, academies, and seminaries, as well as into the military 
schools and colleges of America. For the private student of 
American history of the Revolutionary period it will be found 
invaluable, and useful as a book of reference for all. It con- 
tains agroup of five celebrated steel engravings of Washington, 
one being from the St. Memin portrait, and the others from 
portraits by C. W. Peale (1772), Houdon (1785), Trumbull 
(1792), and Gilbert Stuart (1796). The publishers have issued 
the work in good style, and at the uncommonly low price of 
$1.25. Students of American history are greatly indebted to 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. for their interest in American historical 
works. They publish the only magazine of history on this 








continent devoted exclusively to the history and antiquities of 
America. It appears monthly, in numbers of eighty pages 
each. It is one of the most valuable magazines published, cov- 
ering a field not occupied by ordinary periodical literature. It 
numbers among its contributors tle names of the most distin- 
guished historical scholars of the country, and is in every way 
an admirable table companion for the scholar, and for all per- 
sons of literary and antiquarian tastes. 





CHARLES ScripNeR’s Sons New PusBLications. The Ex- 
ploration of the World. By Jules Verne. Price, $3.50. 


This elegantly published volume is translated with singular 
fidelity from the French, and is embellished with fifty-one orig- 
inal drawings by Léon Benett, and fifty-seven fac-similes from 
early manuscripts and maps by Matthis and Morieu. It gives 
the narrative of the great explorations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, written in a most fascinating style, and yet true to facts, 
like all standard and reliable works on history. The author’s 
name may suggest to some of our readers a free use of the 
brilliant imagination he has 80 strikingly used in the prepara- 
tion of some of his works. This does not belong to that class 
of writings, but presents the explorations and discoveries from 
the dawn of the century, including the exploration and colo- 
nization of Africa; the oriental scientific movement and scien- 
tific discoveries; voyages round the world, and polar expedi- 
tions; French navigations, etc.. It makes a volume of nearly 
four hundred octavo pages, printed in clear, open type on 
heavy paper, and illustrated with artistic skill. The binding 


is very attractive, and it will make a popular book for the com- 
ing holidays. 


Round-About Rambles, in Lands of Fact and Fancy. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Price, $1.50. 


Tales Out of School. By Frank R. Stockton. Price, $1.50. 

These two books are new editions of popular juveniles, ad- 
mirably adapted to the young for home reading. The stories 
are not only intensely interesting, but contain valuable infor- 
mation about beasts, birds, flowers, and the wonders of the 
animate creation. The Tales Out of School are such as will 
largely contribute as aids to studies in school, and at the same 
time furnish reading of a recreative character. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and appropriate. The covers are espe- 
cially beautifal, and suggestive of the good things to be found 
within. Let teachers remember Stockton’s Round-About 
Rambles and Tales Out of School in suggesting useful and 
lively books for the boys and girls at the holidays. 


Tuer INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY OF THE NEW 
TestamMeNT. Edited by Philip Schaff, LL.D. Vol. IL: 
The Gospel According to Mark. Price, $1.00. 


The Gospel by Mark is explained by Mathew B. Riddle, D.D., 
professor of the New Testament Exegesis in the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford, Conn., who was a member of the New 
Testament company of American revisers. This series of 
small, handy volumes, based upon the Revised Version of 1881, 
will be popular with the great majority of American readers. 
They are of special convenience to Sunday-school teachers, and 
are so arranged as to be very convenient. Such commentaries 
will tend to promote the popular study of the Scriptures. 





History OF SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AND ARCHITECTURE. 
By Charles S. Farrar, A.M., president of Milwaukee Col- 
lege. Chicago: Townsend MacCoun. Price, $1.00. 


This valuable guide to the study of art consists of a carefully 
arranged series of topical lessons, with specific references to 
valuable books, on the History of Sculpture, Painting, and Ar- 
chitecture. It is specially adapted to art classes, and as a 
ready reference-book and key to all the leading standard books 
on art. The work is strongly endorsed by the highest author- 
ities in Earope and America, The appendix contains a valu- 


able catalogue of the principal works of art suited for reference 
in study. 





Tue ELOcuTIONIsT'’s ANNUAL, No. 9. Comprising many new 
and interesting selections, some of which are published for 
the first time. Edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, vice-pres- 
ident of the National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Philadelphia: Nat. School of Elocution and Oratory. Price, 
paper 35 cents, cloth 75 cents. 


This work is a continuation of the series which, from year 
to year, has supplied the freshest and best readings suited to 
elocutionary work. The position of the editor, and her large 
experience, give her special facilities for collecting the best 
material and testing its merits and adaptation. The “‘ An- 
nual’ contains 200 pages, printed in clear, open-faced type, 
easy to read, and comprises pieces suitable for college and 
school use as supplementary reading, and for readings at ly- 
ceums and literary societies, anniversaries, church and Sun- 
day-school gatherings, educational, temperance, and political 
meetings, and a large and varied list of selections for public 
and professional entertainments. 


In THE Brus; or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Rel 
Life in the Southwest. By Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson, D.D., 





ex ~~ x Sp oe sg A ~~ bl. J ae 
. L. Sheppard. ew ; Do ton 
Co. Price, $1.25. ss 


This is a book of much morethan ordinary interests. Itisa 





portraiture of ministerial life in the wilds of the Southwest, | 


and presente the varions phases of life and character found on 





the frontiers of that region. The author truly says, “‘ In this 
field I have garnered many rich and golden sheaves where no 
other reaper has ever thrust in a sickle. I have drawn word- 
pictures of many scenes in the social life of a generation and 
a state of civilisation rapidly passing away, never to reap- 
pear, that otherwise would have had no memorial only as per- 
petuated in the traditions of the people.”” The book is charm- 
ingly illustrated, printed in clear, open type, on tinted paper, 
and tastefully bound. 





Tue Sun. By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of As- 
tronomy in the College of New Jersey. ith numerous 
illustrations, New York: D, Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


This valuable book belongs to the “‘ International Scientific 
Series,’”’ of which thirty-three volumes have been issued prior 
to this upon scientific subjects, by the ablest specialists in the 
world. The purpose of Professor Young is to present a gen- 
eral view of what is known and believed about the sun. It is 
written in an untechnical style, suited to the wants of intelli- 
gent readers among the masses. He presents the sun’s rela- 
tion to life and activity upon the earth; the distance and di- 
mensions of the sun; the methods and apparatus for studying 
the surface of the sun; the spectroscope and the solar spec- 
trum; the sun-spots and the solar surface; the periodicity of 
sun-spots, their effects upon the earth, and theories as to their 
course and nature; the chromosphere and the prominences; 
the corona; the sun’s light and heat; a summary of facts, and 
discussion of the constitution of the sun; and an appendix, 
giving Professor Langley’s account of his Bolometric Observa- 
tions, and certain conclusions derivable from them. From the 
foregoing, it will be seen that Professor Young has given the 
reader a complete statement of all the scientific truths known 
about the sun. Every student and teacher will be intensely 
interested and profited by reading this valuable book. 


Some Topics In ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. For the Pupil, the 
Teacher, and the General Reader. Ed:ted by Arthur Hinds, 
late teacher of Grammar in the Westfield, (Mass.) State 
Normal School. Price, for examination, 60 cents. Address 
Arthur Hinds, Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


This book was first issued privately, for the teaching grad- 
uates of Westfield (Mass.) Normal School, in response to a de- 
mand for a text-book free from the proverbial inaccuracies and 
falsities of the old grammars. Presupposing that the pupil 
who studies technical grammar should know already how to - 
write and speak with tolerable correctness, the theory is that 
his study of grammar may be confined to a very brief, rational 
course. We commend this book for the brevity of the course, 
the method of deriving definitions and rules, and the truth/ul- 
ness with which the facts about the English language are 
stated. We believe that no grammarian has yet ventured to 
discard all the imported inflections and principles of which 
teachers and pupils are almost universally complaining. It is 
a book of merit, and needs to be well taught. We learn that 
it has already been used with success in common-school 
classes, and meets with great favor on the part of teachers 


who are tired of teaching Latin and Greek grammar for Eng- 
lish grammar. 








GARFIELD’s Worps. Compiled by William Ralston Balch. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This work contains suggestive passages from the public and 
private writings of the martyred President, James Abram Gar- 
field, and will surprise many teachers on account of the wide 
range of topics garnered in this little book. The late Presi- 
dent was no ordinary writer. These passages show a wealth 
of thought, wit, and wisdom, expressed in a beauty of style 
rarely found in the writings of men devoted to scholastic pur- 
suits. The memoir which introduces the volume is devoted 
to the scholarly side of his life, and is of much value. A con- 
venient index to subjects is added. An excellent steel en- 
graving of Garfield makes the frontispiece. It is a book which, 
as a memorial of the great representative American, has per- 
manent value. 





BACHELOR BuLuFF: His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputa- 
ren By Oliver Bell Bunce. New York: D. Appleton 
0, 


Those who are familiar with the charming characteristic 
writings of Mr. Bunce, in Appleton’s Journal, will be delighted 
with this entertaining volume. Mr. “‘ Oracle Bluff,’”’ a bachelor, 
is represented as disposed to dwell upon his experiences in that 
lonely state, and fond of talking, and somewhat inclined to 
believe that his opinions cover all the law and the facts. After 
being properly introduced to the reader, he presents his ideas 
upon domestic bliss, his theory of poetry, his ideal of a house, 
on feminine tact and intuitions, on realism in art, his views 
of the country and kindred themes, on the privileges of 
women, on modern fiction, his political notions, his ability as 
an arithmetician, his meditations in an art-gallery, on melan- 
choly, on morals in literature and nudity in art, as a critic on 
dress, his experiences of holidays, and his views on sundry 
topics, — making seventeen articles in all. The wit, satire, 


wisdom, and sound common-sense condensed into this volume 
by Mr. Bunce makes it quite as entertaining as the most in- 
viting novel, and as profitable and suggestive to the thoughtful 
reader as any work we have read for years. The author pro- 
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vokes opposition by his peculiar style, and stirs the antagonisms 
of one’s nature who happens to differ with him, and at the 
same time holds the attention while he strikes sturdy blows at 
many of the absurd ideas of our time. He has no mercy on 
those who clamor for merely sentimental reforms, and evi- 
dently takes delight in pricking the bubbles formed by enthu- 
astic aspirants for positions they are not willing to exert them- 
selves to fill, worthily, under the present conditions of society. 
Bachelor Bluff is especially severe upon ambitious women, 
who long to be judges, lawyers, etc., in his paper on ‘‘ The 
Privileges of Women.”’ For a real bachelor, he talks marvel- 
ously upon ‘domestic bliss.” We think his observations 
amount almost to personal experience. It is a good book for 
meek husbands to read aloud, on winter evenings, to spirited 
wives. Bachelor Bluff, get married and write another book! 





THE QUARTET. A sequel to Dab Kinzer: A Story of a Grow- 
ing Boy. By William O. Stoddard. New Yo Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This is an excellent book for the family library. It gives in 
a spirited style the adventures and experiences of four remark- 
able pupils that attended the noted Dr. Brandegee’s Grantley 
Academy. No wide-awake boy can fail to be entertained and 
profited by its perusal. It is full of life, inspiring cheerful- 
ness, and its deductions are not only safe but elevating. The 
lessons it teaches are salutary and useful. Its mechanical 
execution is in excellent taste, making an attractive, home- 
library book. 


Best THINGS FROM Best AuTHOoRS. No. III. Designed for 
Public and Social Entertainment, and for Use in Schools 
and Colleges. Editedby Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, vice-pres- 
ident of the National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Philadelphia: Published by the Institution. Price, $1.50. 


This is the third volume of the series having the above title, 
and consists of Nos. VII., VIII., and IX. of the Elocutionist’s 
Annual, and comprises the latest and best productions of the 
most popular English and American writers of to-day, together 
with the choicest selections of standard literature adapted to 
reading in public and private. It contains 600 large 12mo 
pages, on excellent paper, in clear, open-faced type, easy to 
read, and is so arranged with indexes of selections, authors, 
etc., a8 to make it not only one of the most valuable collections 
of choice readings ever published, but one of the most complete 
as a book of ready reference. In literary character and elo- 
cutionary adaptation to represent every phase of voice and ex- 
pression suited to school and general use, we know of no work 
containing selections of equal variety and merit. The series 
is a treasury of best things, and should be in the hands of all 
teachers of reading. 








Insects, By Walter P. Manton. Illustrated. 

This valuable little book furnishes the beginner in the prac- 
tical study of entomology, with the much-needed information 
how to catch and how to prepare insects for the cabinet. 
Every student and field naturalist will find this manual in- 
dispensable. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. R. H. Gilder, Dr. Holland’s assistant for many years, 
becomes the editor of The Century (Scribner’s Monthly). 


— Porter & Coates, Philadeiphia, having purchased the 
stereotype-plates of Horatio Alger, Jr.’s popular books, have 
in press the ‘‘ Ragged Dick”’ series. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, will shortly have ready 
the Complete Works of Oliver Goldsmith, in four volumes, 
edited by Peter Cunningham; and a History of Educational 
Theories, by Oscar Browning. 

— The Library of Harvard University have just issued No. 
12 of the Bibliographical Contributions, edited by Professor 
Winsor, comprising the publications of the university and its 
officers for the past, decade. 

— A new edition of King’s Hand-book of Boston is now on 
the press, and will be issued in a few weeks. It will be thor- 
oughly revised, much improved and enlarged, and contain 320 
pages, with about two hundred illustrations. Price, $1.00; 
sent post-paid by Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. 

— Prof. J. M. Hoppin, of Yale College, has been engaged for 
some years upon an enlarged edition of his well-known treatise 
on Homiletics, and it is now completed and is passing through 
the press of Dodd, Mead & Co. The work has already an es- 
tablished reputation in homilitical literature, and in preparing 
the new edition the author has so expanded and improved it 


that new stereot lates were necessary. It is now prac- 
tically a new a , 


— D. Lothrop & Co. will publish immediately the second | branch 


series of Our American Artists, by 8S. G. W. Benjamin, de- 
scribing the manner and works of prominent living American 
painters, and illustrated with forty pictures, including some 
portraits and many sketches by the artists described; Beauti- 
ful Wild Flowers, with 14 plates of the most beautiful Amer- 
ican flowers in colors, the drawings being made by Isaac 
Heres’ and the text written and compiled by Rev. A. B. 

— Time has at length placed among curious and intelligent 
readers a generation which has no personal knowledge of the 
great American Civil War. Most of these new readers are 


“‘ young folks,’’ and there has been a recognized need of a 
history of the struggle expressly adapted for them. This 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to supply in the Young 
Folks’ History of the War for the Union, by John D, Cham- 
plin, Jr., author of the Young Folks’ Cyclopedia. 

— We have received copies of Hudson’s Cymbeline and Cor- 
iolanus, which complete the twenty-three plays, carfully ex- 
purgated and annotated for school use, and published by Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston. The series contains the following: 
Midsummer Night’s Dream; Merchant of Venice; Much Ado 
About Nothing; As You Like It; Twelfth Night; The Tem- 
pest; Winter’s Tale; King John; Richard II.; Richard IIL; 
Henry IV., Part I.; Henry IV., Part II.; Henry V.; Henry 
VIIL.; Romeo and Juliet; Julius Cesar ; Hamlet; King 
Lear; Macbeth; Anthony and Cleopatra; Othello; Cym- 
beline; and Coriolanus. We would call especial attention to 
Mr. Hudson’s judicious expurgation. See King John, Act I., 
where he is obliged to omit fifty-one lines to make it at all suit- 
able for school use. Long experience with mixed classes bas 
fitted him well for this task. See also his Othello, which re- 
quires also a very free use of the knife and great judgment 
lest the unity of the play be marred. It may interest the pub- 
lic to know that Hudson’s School Plays have had a copyright 


sale of 83,771 volumes in the last six years. The “‘ Harvard 
Complete Shakespeare ’’ will be finished soon. We would call 
attention to pages xxi. and lvii. of Messrs. Ginn, Heath & 
Co.’s catalogue for further information. They will send the 
catalogue on application to teachers and others desiring to se- 
cure this royal Harvard edition of Shakespeare. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Bibliotheca Sacre for October contains a very interesting article 
on “The Languages of the Arabs and Turks.” This number completes 
the present volume, making a work of 800 
por roe pte. gga g pages, every line of which is of 

— The International Review is worthy of its name. It always contains 
a fund of interesting and valuable reading. Teachers will do well to 
add this Review to their club-list. We furnish it at reduced rates in com- 
bination with THz JOURNAL, 

— The Atlantic Monthly for November is a number which cannot fail 
to please the readers for whom this magazine seems to be especially de- 
signed. It has a short article on President Garfield, but one of the most 
notable tributes to the dead President. The number contains some ex- 
cellent brief essays in the Contributors’ Club, and its usual excellent com- 
ments on the books of the month. 

— To those who send three dollars for a year’s subscription (beginning 
with the Sept. number, opening a new volume) to the office at Springfield, 
Mass., Good Company will send, for 75 cents additional,the 12 numbers 
for the past year, ——oe besides many short stories, six very valua- 
we F ay wage on Arctic experiences and adventures, by Lieut. F. Schwatka, 

— Lippincott’s Magasine for November opens with a finely-illustrated 
paper by Charles Burr Todd, describing ‘A Walk over Montauk,” and 
reproducing with pen and pencil the striking features of that wild and 
ocean-beaten cape, with its wreck-strewn shores, its immense herds of 
cattle, unique bass-fishing, and desolate sand-drifts. 

— The discussion of ‘The Christian Religion,” by Colonel Ingersoll 
and Judge Black, which commenced in the August number of the North 
American Review, is continued in the November number of that publica- 
tion. ‘“‘England’s Hereditary Republic” is the title of a significant 
paper contributed by the Marquis of Blandford, and Senator Geo. F. Hoar 
writes a statesmanlike article on “ The Appointing Power” of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

— With the October number the first series (of 22 volumes) of Scribner's 
Monthiy was completed, and with November a new series has been be- 
gun, under the title of The Century Magazine. The Magazine will be, 
in fact, a new, enlarged, and improved Scribner. Inap ce the meg 
azine remains much the same, — the large, clear type, which is one of i 
distinguishing features, being retained,—though the type itself is entirely 
new. It will be noticed that the es are somewhat longer and wider, 
thus admitting pictures of a larger size, and Nem neem f increasing the read- 
ing-matter to the extent of about fourteen additional pages. 

— The International Review for November has a table of contents of six 
articles of solid and enduring merit. The second part of M. August Lan- 

el’s Victor ae completes one of the best critical estimates of that great 

rench man of letters that has recently appeared. The number, as a 
whole, has a more distinctively literary flavor than some of its predeces- 
sors, but is by no means the loser thereby. [A. 8. Barnes & Co., publish- 
ers, New York.] 

— The Popular Science Monthly is invaluable to educators. It is con- 
stantly enlarging our knowledge of nature by new discoveries; it is per- 
fecting all the arts by the application of new facts, principles, and 
omenn wed in its progressive course has reached, one profound! 
ing all the higher questions of human interest, — the problems o 
men, jurists, financiers, divines, artists, historians, moralists, educators, 
philanthropists, and social reformers. [New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

— The Nineteenth Century and Contemporary Review for October come 
to us laden with food for sterling thought. In the first, the names of John 
Ruskin, the Earl of Derby, and John Sully are among the list of contrib- 

. In the Review, Herbert Spencer discourses on “ The Industrial 
Tene of Bociety”; W. H. Mallock on “Civilization and Equality”; and 
Pat Blind continues his talks on “ Water Tales,” These reviews may 
well find a place in every library and teachers’ club. [New York Inter- 
national News Co.] 

_— Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, the publishers of the Magazine of 
Art, announce their intention of adding a department devoted exclusively 
to American art, commencing with December, in which it is intended to 


freshest and most important information every 
ee Pry bd = er ‘att canaiee critical pave Banyo pry, Res 


ions of this country. t will be 





altect- 
states- 


hibitions and This 
chee of a tender in art matters, and will greatly to the value of 
tne Magazine of Art as an exponent of American art. 


— The Magazine of Art, tor October, is rich in illustrations and letter- 
press. Of the former there are full-page drawings illustrating ‘‘ Art 


is long, life is brief,” 





” 
Solomon,” after Ludwig Knaus, and “The Dealer in uities, 
of soe Beda. ‘Then there are sketches of Haynes Williams, with » por- 
trait; of Nurem , with five illustrations; of furniture, 
with six drawings; toh and five drawings; 
“ Jersey,” with two; “ Burge Life,” with ; 80 On. tee 
are executed with a faultless nicety, and are epitomes of what can 
seen in the realms of travel and art. The whole is permeated 
with an unselfish and advanced art atmosphere. New York: Cassell, 


Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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Name. Regular Price, onvith, Without. 

Education, - - aden te $4.00 $5.50 4.00 
Harper's Monthly, th ser age = 4.00 5.70 3.35 
ie ae ane 
os Young People, ei 2 : 1.50 3.75 135 
Appleton’s . ae mas th o\°* Ly} 4.90 = 

a . ’ 
Popular Science onthly, a. ° 5.00 rey 430 
Scribner's Monthly, - - - - = 400 5.70 3.35 
St. Nicholas Magazine, - et ae 3.00 4.95 2.69 
North American Review, - - <= = 65,00 6.50 4.15 
International Review, - .- - - 5.00 6.60 435 
Magazine of Amer. History, - - - 5.00 6.60 430 
Atlantic Monthly, - - - - - 4.00 5.70 3 35 
owe Magazine, - - - . 3.00 4.90 2.55 
Un Review, - - = <= « 3.00 5.00 2.60 
The Western, - a oe - . 200 4.00 1.65 
The Jour, of Franklin Institute, - - 5.00 6.50 4.15 
Littell’s Living Age, - - - - - 8.00 9.75 7.40 
Penn Monthly, - é sem w ¢ - 3.00 4.75 2.40 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering, - - - 5.00 6.75 4.45 
Catholic World, - - - = - 5.00 6.75 4.45 
WideAwake, - - - + + = 98 4.70 2.25 
dh ag Ones, - ei) ee 1.50 3.75 1.30 
c - oo ® - gly Fe 7 - 6.00 6.75 4.35 
Progress ofScience, - - - - 2.00 4.00 1.65 
Princeton Review, - - - - - 2.00 4.35 19 
N. Y. Tribune (Weekly), - - © = 3.00 3 85 1.40 
“ “ (Semi-weekly),, - - 3.00 4.75 2.45 
Electricité (France), - - - - - 4.25 6.60 4.20 
Kansas City Review, - - - - 2.50 470 2,25 
Scientific American, - - - - - 3.20 5.10 2.75 
© Supplement, - - - - 5.00 6.50 425 
Woman's Journal, - - - = - 250 4.60 2.25 
Journal of Chemistry, - - - - 1.00 3.35 90 
The Magazine of Art(Cassell),- - - 4.00 5.85 3.50 
Cassell’s Famil ® - = - 2.75 4.85 2.50 
OR ae GRE oe 
Litle Folks’ Reader,- - - - - 3.10 65 
a =. » «'!ét i: 'e 4.00 5.85 3.50 
ain Review (N.Y. reprint), = 4.00 5.75 3.40 

on Quarter Wy Ait ye . 
British Quarterly, ty ort ct ae B16 340 
Westminster Review, -)S" f 8. Tn 5.75 3.40 
Blackwood’s Magazine, “ - = - 4.00 5.75 3.40 
Two Reviews, @ ee 2 $60 8.40 6.00 
| naan 2 +: - - 10.00 11.00 8.70 
Ses “end Bawa ss Ee "3.50 "8.20 
Two “ « o  “ - = 10,00 11.25 9.00 
Three “ « “ “ - - 13.00 13.40 11.30 
Four “ « “ “ - «= 15.00 15.25 13.00 
Penn Monthly, + 7% - ~ - 3.00 4.60 2.45 
Literary World, - - - - - - 2.00 4.30 1.85 
The Quarterly Review (Eng.), a 4.00 5.90 3.40 
bred meen Review (Eng.), o y= bref red ae 

m - - ~ - - a . 5 

Leclie’s Sunday Magasing, - . - 3,00 5.10 2.70 
“ Leslie’s’’ [lustrated Newspaper, - 4.00 5.80 3.40 
“« Chimney Corner Mele ae 5.80 3.40 
« Boys and Girls’ Weekly, -_ aie 4.65 2.2 

"s ne - - - . 
“ Popular Monthly, - - . 80 6.00 2.70 
“ Pleasant Hours, - - - - _ 1.60 3.80 1.40 


The above list comprises but a small portion of the publications which 
we supply at club rates. Our patrons may add to their list new subscrip- 
tions for any periodical, apd, with few exceptions, they can expect the 
ordinary club discount. Address, 

THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

16 Hawley St., Boston, . 








SCIENCE. 


— Recently, while the mechanical section of the British 
Association were discussing the means of using the electric 
light in coal mines, Mr. Swan, inventor of the ‘‘Swan lamp,’’ 
produced an electric lamp of two-candle power, quite detached 
from any wire, and portable, which could be kept lighted for 
six hours by atwo-cell Faure secondary battery. The weight 
of the battery did not exceed ten pounds, and to charge it 
afresh it would only be necessary “ to place it for a time in 
connection with the wires of a dynamo.”’ The Scientific 
American thinks this is the germ of the coming lamp. 

— A school is to be founded in Bern (Switzerland) for ex- 
plorers. The course of studies will only last one year, and 
consist chiefly of geographical studies, and of excursions on 
which pupils have toreport. At theclose of the year the pu- 
ils will be taken for a journey of three to four months in the 
editerranean countries. 

— The Congress of Electricians at Paris have confirmed the 

adoption of the ohm as the unit of resistance, and a special 
commission has been charged with the experiments for deter- 
mining the exact height of the column of mercury required for 
the production of the standard. 
— A medical correspondent sends The Journal of Chemistry 
the following: “ Ought not téachers in public and other schools 
to have a commonplace knowledge of chemistry ? I read in a 
recent paper, of a female teacher in a Pennsylvania school who 
put wood-ashes in the mouth of a child, six years of age, to 
punish him, as she said, for telling a lie. Can a person be re- 
arded as competent to teach who does not know the common 
‘act, familiar to an Alabama negro, that ashes and water will 
form caustic lye? The child’s mouth, lips, and throat were 
fearfully excoriated.’”’ Comment is unnecessary. 

— One of the exhibits at the International Medical and San- 
itary Exhibition was a ‘‘ Compact School Collection for Use in 
Teaching the Chemistry of Foods,’’ suggested by W. 8. Mitch- 
ell, M.A. The form of case had been arranged for the pur- 
pose of affording, at a low cost, help to teachers in giving 
demonstrations on the chemistry of foods. Mr. Mitchell be- 


lieves that with such diagrams as » B agren having lines ~! 
different lengths to represent quan greater accuracy 0 
the knowledge of quantities can be conveyed than by showing 
the measured quantities in heaps as in 








is the plan 
London. This does not get over the difficulty of showing the 
gases. 
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THE TWO GLASSES. 


(This makes a fine recitation, especially if a stand be provided with two 
lasses filled with wine and water, which the elocu ist holds before 
the andience alternately ; the text suggests the action.) 


There stood two glasses filled to the brim, 

On a rich man’s table, rim to rim; 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 

And one as clear as the tal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to the paler brother, 

** Let us tell the tales of the past to each other: 

I can tell of banquet, and revel, and mirth; 

And the proudest and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight; 
There I was king, for I ruled in might. 

From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 
From the h ts of fame I have hurled men down; 
I have blasted many an honored name, 

I have taken virtue and given shame; 

I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste, 
That has made his future a barren waste. 

Far greater than any king am I, 

Or than any army beneath the sky. 

I have made the arm of the driver fail, 

And sent the train from the iron rail; 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweei to me, 
For they said, ‘ Behold how great you be! 

Fame, strength, wealth, genius, before you fall, 
For your might and power are over all.’ 

Ho! ho! pale brother,” laughed the wine, 
“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine ?”’ 
Said the water-glass, ‘‘ I cannot boast 

Of a king dethroned, or a murdered host; 

But I can tell of a heart once sad 

By my crystal drops made light and glad. 

Of thirsts I’ve quenched, of wes I’ve laved 

Of hands I’ve cooled and souls I’ ve saved; 

I have through the valley, dashed down the mountain, 
Flowed in the river, and played in the fountain, 
Slept in the sunshine, dro from the sky, 
And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye. 
I have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain; 
I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with grain. 
I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill 

That ground out the flour, and turned at my will; 
I can tell of mankind, debased by you, 

That I lifted up and crowned anew. 

I cheer, I help, I strengthen, and aid, 

I gladden the heart of man and maid! 

I set the chained wine-captive free, 

And all are better for knowing me.”’ 

These are the tales they told each other, 

The glass of wine and paler brother, 

As they sat together, filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 








FOREIGN. 


Spain.—The young King of Spain, on a recent visit to the 
University of Santiago, thus replied to an address of con- 
gratulation from therector. After referring to the pleasure he 
had received on a previous visit to the country of the Gallejos, 
he added: 

“I desire that the Galician people shall march in measure 
with modern progress; and I wish them al! sorts of prosperity, 
and promise that this fertile and privi soil shall very soon 
be in intimate contact with the rest of Spain, by the mysteri- 
ous bond of that shall extend over its rich valleys and 
fine harbors mid the smoke and the whistle of the locomotive. 
Not only from my love to science, but as well from the im- 
mense interest which the culture of the people inspires in me, 
I am devoting and shall devote my particular attention to the 
position of the teachers of Spain, striving to extend the means 
of instruction,—to have the salaries of the teachers punctually 
a and increasing them as far as the penury of the treasury 
wi t. 

“] give an affectionate salute from this august temple of 
Jearning to that noble Galician people to whom I am indebted 
for so many proofs of sympathy, in the present as in my for- 
mer visit; to the illustrious professors whom, with delight, I 
see here assembled, and lastly, and above all, to those pupils, 
the hope of our country, to whom I am oes for the 
pleasant moments they have caused tome. On pone myent 
amongst them I seem to feel the same anxiety with w , in 
the first years of my youth, I looked forward to the epoch of 
the prizes for our daily we yee ra the indescribable pleasure 
which my soul experienced when a reward, more desired than 
deserved, came to stimulate my efforts. Since my return to 
my native soil I have remembered a thousand times, and shal! 
yee forget, how much enjoyment there is contained in a love 

or labor.’ 


SwitzerRLanv.—L’ Educatore della Svizzara Italiana re- 
produces a biographical notice of the monk Francesco Soave, 
the popular philosopher and educator of Italian Switzerland. 
Born at Lugano in 1743, educated by the moines somasques, 
and entering the order at the age of 16, he continued his 
studies at Milan, and devoted himself with enthusiasm to the 
study of the Greek and Latin classics without neglecting his 
own language and French, Spanish, English, and German. 
His translations of the Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil made 
him known. He was called to teach Italian belles lettres at 
the University of Parma, and thence passed to Milan again, 
where he became director of elementary schools. In Milan 
alone he had opened seventeen schools for boys and twelve 
for girls, and at the same time had direction of the normal 
school, founded in 1786, and composed a number of books for 
the use of elementary schools, which had been until then en- 


logic and morals at the University of Pavia, and died in that 
city at the age of 63. The canton of Ticino had a statue 
erected to him in the court-yard of the hétel de ville of Lu- 
gano, by the side of three other celebrities of the canton, 
Domenico Fontana, Giocondo Albertolli, and Guiseppe Marco 
Luvini. L’ Educateur de Neuchatel, from which these details 
are taken, says that ‘in the pedagogical rg of Helvetia, 
Soase merits a place in the second rank, but immediately after 


those of the first order, Pestalozzi, Girard, a. a 








NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 


The second annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Soc. 
at the Cony High School-building at Augusta last week, 
was a success beyond what its most sanguine friends had an- 
ticipated. The gathering together in council of so many of 
our prominent educators was never before known in the ed- 
ucational history of our State, and cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to the cause which they are laboring to promote. 

Rev. A. W. Burr, of Hallowell Classical Acad., ably presided. 


Papers and addresses were presented by Gen. Chamberlain, 
president of Bowdoin Coll., Supt. Luce, Prof. Fernald of State 
Coll., W. J. Corthell of Gorham Normal School, E. W. Hall 
of Colby Univ., C. C. Rounds of Farmington Normal School, 
and Rev. A. W. Burr. 

Various topics were ably discussed by Messrs. Rounds, Cor- 
thell, Chapman, Luce, Tash, Fletcher, Howard, Lane, Wood- 
bury, Files, and others. Ex-Gov. Williams gave an interest- 
ing history of the Cony High School. 

Prof. Tash presented a report on “‘ Courses of Study for 
Country Schools,’’ which was adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed to revise it from time to time. 

Prof. Fletcher presented a program for country schools 
which was largely drawn from his personal experience. 

H. F. Stanley gave an object-lesson illustrating the use of 
simple apparatus in the school-room. 

The venerable Dr. Torsey, of Kents Hill Sem., from his 
rich experience with more than 20,000 pupils, drew illustra- 
tions as to the best method of conducting schools. 

The following officers of the society were elected: President 
—Prof. H. L. Chapman, of Bowdoin Coll. Vice-President— 


L. G. Jordan, of the Lewiston High School. Sec. and Treas. 
—E. W. Hall, of Colby Univ, Waterville. Hz. Com.—A. W. 
Burr, of Hallowell Classical Acad.; R. Woodbury, of Castine 
Normal School. Member of Advisory Board—Mrs. H. M. 
Kimball, of Gorham Normal School. 


— Interesting and appropriate exercises were held at the 
dedication of the Shailer School-building in Portland, Oct. 
15, consisting of singing and prayer, followed by addresses by 
Mayor Senter, Mr. Brewer of the School Com., Rev. Dr. Hill, 
and others. A handsomely-framed portrait of Dr. Shailer was 
suspended over the platform. County teachers’ associations 
are being organized throughout the State. In a few weeks 
every county will have one or more of these organizations 
made up of our most zealous school-workers. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE- 
State Editor, D. A. Ciirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Miss Fannie O. Philbrick, class of ’76, Tilden Sem., is 
teaching in Prof. Westgate’s High School, at Lebanon. Miss 
Helen M, Marrett, class of ’69, is preceptress at McCollum 
Inst., Mt. Vernon, under the principalship of Prof. Hunt. 
Miss Kate R. Libbey, class of ’81, is preceptress under Prof. 
Walker, of Pembroke Acad. 

F. B. Spaulding, A.B., Dartmouth Coll., is teaching the 
high school at West Lebanon. All! these schools are in a 
flourishing condition. 





VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— The West Randolph Graded School (A. 8. Hardy, prin.) 
has the largest number ever in attendance. The gain of non- 
resident members in the high school shows its growing favor 
in this part of the State. Some pupils are preparing for college. 


— Prof. J. D. Bartley, for more than six years past principal 
of the Burlington High School, has resigned that position to 
accept the principalship of the Bridgeport (Conn. ) High School. 
He remains in charge of the school at Burlington for the pres- 
ent fall term. Mr. R. B. Clarke, of North Brookfield, has 
charge of this school at Bridgeport for a few weeks, as sub- 
stitute. 

— The State editor solicits communications from teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, AL¥RED Bunker, Boston, (Highlands) Mass. 
MEETING OF THE TEACHERS OF PLYMOUTH CO. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Plymouth Co. Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. was held at Abington, Oct. 21. The attendance 
was large, fully 400 teachers being present, and the exercises 
were very spirited and profitable. 





tirely lacking, besides writing upon ethics, logic, and meta- 
physics, At a later date he was appointed to the chair of 


J. O. Sanborn, of Hingham, made an opening address, and 
devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. James E. Smith, 


of Abington. J. A. King, of the same town, welcomed the 
teachers in fitting words. 

H. F. Harrington, Supt. of Schools at New Bedford, occu- 
pied the closing hour of the forenoon session in an interesting 
and valuable discourse on the comparative importance of the 
elementary studies. 

A collation was furnished by the citizens of Abington to all 
the members of the Assoc. 

The afternoon exercises opened with a paper on ‘‘ Physical 
Education in Schools,” by Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville. 

He was followed by W. H. Lambert, Esq., Supt. of Schools 
in Malden, in an interesting paper on “‘ The Health Condition 
of the Teachers.”’ 

These valuable papers were listened to with deep interest, 
and treated the topics in a practical and comprehensive man- 
ner, and brought out a lively discussion of the causes that op- 
erate to worry and weaken the physical condition of both 
teachers and pupils. Excessive written and test work was 
strongly condemned, and superintendents, school committees, 
and principals of large schools were reminded that the respon- 
sibility of much of the marking and percentage-keeping work, 
which burdens and exhausts the ordinary teacher, lies at 
their door. 

The discussion was opefed by Mr. Harrington of New Bed- 
ford, who was followed by W. E. Sheldon of Boston, editor 
of the Parmary TeacueR; Miss Huldah P. Lord of Rockland, 
Rev. James E. Smith of Abington, Rev. A. E. Winship of 
Somerville, and Supt. W. H. Lambert of Malden. 

An essay of great value, on ‘‘ What and How to Teach,’’ by 
Mrs. Emma F. Poole, of Rockland, closed the segsion. 

The evening exercises consisted of an interesting lecture 
on ‘* How Does Universal Education Pay?’ by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, associate editor of Tue JOURNAL, and elocutional se- 
lections by Mrs, E. B. Maglathlin, of Duxbury. 

The customary resolutions were passed, and the following 


officers for the ensuing year were chosen: Prest,—C. F. Me- 
serve, of Rockland. Vice-Prests. —N. F. Soule uf Brockton, 
J. B. Gifford and Miss J. E. Chandler of East Bridgewater. 
Ex. Com.—A. W. Nutter of Kast Bridgewater, Philander Gray 
of Hingham, Miss Lizzie Kingman of Brockton. Sec. and 
Treas.—J. G. Knight of Hanover. 


Upon invitation of Dr. B. F. Hastings of South Abington, 
the convention will meet at that place next year. 


— Of the 186 prominent citizens of Boston who signed a pe- 
tition presented at a town meeting held in Faneuil Hall, May 
25, 1818, for the establishment of primary schools, but one is 
now living,—Dr. Edward Reynolds. The oldest living mem- 
ber of the primary school committee is believed to be Mr. 
Lewis G. Pray, who served from 1823 to 1842. 

— The total expenses of the public schools of Boston, for 
the past financial year, exclusive of new school-houses, 
amounted to $1,559,677.50, Of this amount $30,324.29 was 
charged for the maintenance of the evening high and element- 
ary schools, which amounted to 1.79%) per cent. of the total 
amount above stated. 

— Mr. Jos. A. Allen, of West Newton, has accepted the po- 
sition of Supt. of the State Reform School at Westboro, and 
has entered upon his duties. There are 244 boys at the school, 
20 of whom celebrated the retirement of Supt. Dooley, by 
making their escape from the institution on that evening. 

— The new and extensive wing at Lasell Sem. is already 
full, and some applicants are waiting for an opportunity to 
enter, places being engaged ahead even for Sept., 1882. 

— The teachers’ institutes of last week, at Tyringham and 
Wilbraham, were well attended. The institutes for the pres- 
ent week are held at Williamsburg on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and at Sherburne Falls on Friday and Saturday. An institute 
will be held at Foxboro’, commencing Tuesday, Nov. 1; an- 
other at Fairhaven, commencing Thursday, Nov. 8, each con- 
tinuing two days. These will be followed by others at Win- 
chester, Saugus, Northbridge, Clinton, and Rockland, making 
n all twenty-one institutes, a number much larger than ever 
before held in any one year. 

— The Bristol Co. Teachers’ Assoc. meets in Taunton, 
on Friday, Nov. 11. 

— An exhange says that Theodore, the youngest son of the 


late Bishop Haven, enters the Boston Theological Seminary 
this month. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


— There are now seven college fraternities represented at 
Brown Univ. Six of these are secret societies, and one open. 
The Beta chapter of the Delta Phi fraternity, which has been 
dormant for two years, has enrolled a number of men from 
the undergraduates, and will appear in the next Liber Bru- 
nensis, as formerly, This chapter was established in 1838, 
and reéstablished in 1868. It is the third oldest college frater- 
nity in the United States, and the second oldest at Brown. 
There are 15 chapters in all. Among the alumni members of 


this chapter are Prof. Davis, Washington Hoppin, and B. F. 
Thurston, of Providence; ex-Gov. Gaston, of Massachusetts; 
8. 8. Cox, of New York; and E. B. Stoddard, of Worcester. 
A meeting was held to hear the reports of the delegates who 





were sent to the Y. M.C. A. convention, at Spencer, Mass. 
It is proposed to establish a branch of the association at Brown, 
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Oct. 27, 1881. 





and to merge into it the “society for missionary inquiry,” 
which has existed here since 1838. A great deal of interest 
was manifested in the proposition, and another meeting will 
be held to consider the matter. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NoRTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The town of Winchester enumerates 1,105 children of 
school age, and has nine districts. The two principal schools 
are at East and West Winsted,—the two villages being closely 
connected, and the two schools are less than two miles apart. The 
school in the west district is the largest in town, and has for 
the last two or three years been under the efficient and judi- 
cious management of Mr. E. L. Mead, assisted by a competent 
corps of teachers in the various departments, — some seven or 
eight in all. A very brief call at these rooms recently satisfied 
us that the school, as a whole, was in excellent condition as to 
discipline and study, a good feeling existing between teacher 
and pupils. Theroomsare all pleasant, and furnished with single 
desks; the play-ground ample, pleasant, and in good condition. 
The school in the east village is, and has been for the last 
year or two, under the care of Mr. C. S. Palmer, who, with 
good teachers in the several junior departments, is doing well 
and producing satisfactory results, The several rooms at | 
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which we called looked pleasant and the pupils happy. The 
building is large and commodious, and the playground of very 
ample dimensions, While Winsted has reason to be proud of 
these schools, it would be a good advance-step if the two vil- 
lages could unite in the establishment of a high school,—mid- 
way between the present schools. As at present organized, 
the higher branches are taught in each school, though prob- 
ably not so well or as extensively as they would be in a school 
of a strictly high-school grade. 

— The higher school at Berlin is taught, and for many pre- 
vious terms has been, by Miss Mary Buell, a teacher of large 
and successful experience. At East Berlin, which for many 
years has had a good graded school, the school is said to be in 
good céndition, but the name of the teacher does not occur to 
us. This section of the town, in common with many others, 
has suffered largely from malaria. 

— East Hampton has a school in which the higher branches, 
including Latin, are taught, Mr. F. B. Mitchell has been at 
the head of this school during the past year, and his services 
have been highly satisfactory to all concerned. The school 
appears well. The building is pleasantly located, but unfor- 
tunately, since its erection, a saw-mill and railroad have lo- 
cated in its immediate neighborhood. A little too much noise 
is the unavoidable result. 


— At the village of Noank a new schoolhouse has ‘been 
erected capable of accommodating three grades.. We learn 
that Mr. Charles R. Heath is to be principal. Noank has done 
well in providing this new house. 

— A very fine building has recently been erected in Bridge- 
port for the purposes of a high school, and we learn that Mr. 
R. B. Clark, formerly principal of the Fitchburg High School, 
but more recently of Burlington, Vt., has been appointed tem- 
porary principal of the new school, at a salary of $2,500. 

— Wesleyan Univ., at Middletown, opens the year with the 
promise of great prosperity. Eighty students applied for ad- 
mission, a few of which were ladies. Several new elective 
courses have been added to the curriculum, including advanced 
English Literature, Italian, Sanscrit, and Practical Physics. 
Some other advantageous alterations in the regular currieu- 
lum have been made. The competition for the sixteen Seney 
scholarships, which are offered this year to the freshman class, 
promises to be lively. The highest of these scholarships 
amounts to $250, and the lowest is $100. With a reinforced 
faculty, and an increased number of students, there is no 
doubt that this year will be the beginning of better times with 
Wesleyan, which has been, until within two or threq years, 
so financially embarrassed, but which, owing largely to Mr. 
| Seney’s generosity, now offers as fine inducements for a reg- 














MAKE YOUR OWN OUTLINE MAPS 
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Shepard’s Perforated Designs 


With these stencils a beautiful ted ROLL OF 
HONOR can be placed upon the Blackboard in TEN 
minutes’ time. A perfect outline map of Europe, one 
of the most difficult to draw, can be made in EIGHT 
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By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, st , and yet strangely capti- 
vating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole Bull; 
just the music that inspired his imagination. Norse 
and English words; a musical novelty that will delight 


lovers of what is wild, rich, and romantic in legend and | of the price. 
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in which every note is a gem. German and English 
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THE IDEAL. SON. Is the best Singing 


School book of the distinguished author. Admirable 
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combined in a practical and thorough course. Ideal 
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Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork., 


OF THE 
HISTORY 


Address 


“A Wonderful Work.” 
OVERNMENT. 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 





VOICE CULTURE, 
Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 
urpose to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
nstruction, Mienday, Sept. 19, 1881. 


The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 








the book. 











Sone BELLS, For Common Schools. Emerson. 50 cts. 





(@ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Best Things = Best Authors 


NUMBER 3. 


Designed for Public and Social Entertainment, and 
for Use in Schools and Colleges. 

This volume consists of Numbers Seven, Eight, and 
Nine, of The Elocutionist’s Annual, and comprises the 
latest and best productions of the most A og English 
and American Writers of to-day, together with the 





classes and normal 


324 eow 


This is no non enwee book, setting at defiance all that age 
mon-sense book, in wh 


~~ MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Grube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By C. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dover, N. H. 


ch the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, 


schools. ‘Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cemts, postage paid. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Address 


and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
are alike avoided. Widely used in training- 


differing in many essential featares from usual methods. 
Faulty intonation treated rationally. Special attention 
c= toWord Training. Ad and practical Piano 
ethod. Technique properly developed. 
Address for circular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 
331 tf 17 Boylston Place, » Mass. 





S.S.HAMILL. 


vy YY YINYOKY ” 
ELOCU LAUAM, 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


e376) 6 34 10) > 











choicest selections of Standard Literature ons to 
Reading in Public and Private. It contains large 
12mo pages, on excellent paper, in clear, open-faced 
type, easy to read, and is so with indexes of 
Selections, Authors, etc., as to make it not only one of 





PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 





C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 


























the most valuable collections of Choice Beadings ever 
bit loration. . H. Vincent, D.D 16. Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
ready reference.” ots ic 9 5th allman : aeedies of the Stars. Be. w. Waren, D.D. 17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. ee ~y af 42 BOND 8ST. NEW YORK, 
: . Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. ucation in Lo hagas” By W. F. Phelps, A.M. ’ 
Retail prices, postpaid: Cloth edition, $1.50; green) 3. Bible Stuc 18. Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. Wermety 0." Manante Ghee es 
apt reeed oe 4. English History. By Rev. J.H. Vincent, D.D. | 19, The Book of Books, By J. M. Freeman, D.D. * Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Aguey 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION & ORATORY, | f GO i iio By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 20. Chautauqua Hand-Book, By J. ie Vinee. — 
341m 1416 & 1418 Ohestnut 8t., Philadelphia. | 7° Afemorial Days the Chautauqua Literary and | 21. American Bustery:, J. a Wythe, A.M.,M.D. |g (Sehool —— es 
. , Ser. By James L. Hughes. 5. | Oraig’s Common School Question-Book. 
8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By 1. T.| 24. Canadian History. | Ky Janey oe ED_LLD. |2# 
ne | as 38. The Tabernacle, “By Rev. John ©. Hill.” 8) = ee Se 
S fon VATORY 10. What te 5 he! Phelps, Ren 4 a5: Mannete and Customs of Bible Times. By J. M. t School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
11. Socrates. wd pt 4g » " 
iF. A.M. Freeman, D.D. Any Book published in the United States furnished 
ymp ony Concerts, > yt aay oy ong Py Prof. win, 5 helps, A.M. 29. Man's Ant and Language. me erp at the lowest rates. 
CARL ZERRAHN, Conductor. * Frabel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. 30. The World of Missions. By Henry K. Carroll. . 
A Large and Splendid Orchestra of Picked Musicians, | /5* a NEW YORK. (as) § THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 
, 
with tins Solo Talent. 206 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805, Broadway, Z| An page Rducational Monthly. Sine of page, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, at 2 o'clock,—Dec. 81, 1881 ; Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
itl Jan. 7, Feb. 25, March 4, 1882. d A . ti papers and magazines. 
tna on _ Public Performances: two Rehearsals ; The Mutual Provident ssocia on, Send two oo. ae — sample a Companion, 
ing to locations as heees aciann 01.00 and 91.00, aocerd- OF BOSTON, MASS. To whom liberal terms are 
Odeon at Music Hall on and after MONDAY, Agents Wanted, offered. We want the ad- 
. $41 b HON. THOS. W. BICKNELL, President. pa ‘hanes. Abdeess 
THIRD —_ . P 
An ex iy lagss c- INSURES A Ce MAIS Agents Wanted. = ©. W. AGAR & BUXTON’S 
tac he pecker fn. 0. 5. 5 -Ciy Migh Setecl, so 8 1 to Guonex 8. CHASE, General Agent, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass.. for full particulars. _ 42 Bond Street, New York. 
Apyly to - BINDERS. Yosh oe for $1.00. 
Address » Boston, 





Momager Barat of Haweainn | 





Every Reader of The Journal should have its Premium List. 
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ular college education, backed by an ample endowment, as EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. turned fromfEurope, with a German education and a German wife. He has 


can be afforded by any college in the land. 


taken up bis residence at Griggsville, and has a number of private pupils. 
Prin. Edwards, of Georgetown has taken a wife, to aid himself and sis- 


— The cause of education has suffered a serious loss in the Illinois State Editor, J. N. WiLKimson, Decatur, It. ter in the schools of that place. 


— hools, and 
recent death of Origen S. Seymour of Litchfield, and Loren P. r., —— to RR oe Tilinois State Fair, 13 high schools, and a 


Waldo of Hartford, both ex-judges of the superior court, and | ™“"™*- Co. on 
no more eminent for their legal ability than for their unright- 
ness and sterling integrity. They both took an early, decided, 


Lake View. Peoria, Warsaw, Evanston, Gales 


and country com for pre- LovuiIstaNA.—Rev. J. F. Morton, of Newton, Maas., has acce an ap- 
in the country-school exhibit, and the vari- intment to the presidency of Leland Univ. for freedmen, at New Or- 
ous ) a pene wn for high and graded school work were distributed among | leans. He was formerly principal of Colby Acad., New London, N. H. 
the following: Oakiand. 


barg, Ottawa, Springfield, Quincy, Rochelle, Jol ica, Lime-| New YorK.—The Steuben Co. Teachers’ Inst. will be held in Baldwin 
_ Belleville, Princeville Durand, and Bealawood. oe Hall, Addison, commencing Oct. 31, and will continue one week. Prof. 


and active interest in popular education, and were both warm |, The Hct 1a The Bast pele of 818 wr of Illinois was held at Bloom-/| R. E. Post and Prof. H.C. Northam are to be instructors. An examina. 


i c " 
and earnest friends of our State Normal School. Within a/ ch Sate, The subject of his oration was “ The Old and the New 
vilization.” Nelson F. 


month they have been called from earthly scenes. Full of years today” and took, as the second prize, $50. 
and full of honors they have been taken from us, but long will Cate, Se Seeeten of the judges, ranked as follows: Cham 
mouth, 








$75 was taken F. G. Hanchett, of | tion of teachers will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 1. 


on F. Anderson, of Knox Coll., spoke on “ Despotism Nortu CAROLINA.—The Bingham School, established in 1793, is located 
The other Soman on at Mebanville, and is often called the “‘ American Rugby.”” It has a larger 
on- | patronage than any similar institution in the South. 


’ 
Wesleyan, Jacksonville. At the business meeting, Lincola Univ. an 
their influence live,—a perpetuating blessing to those who fol- ond Bectteed Sem. were admitted to membership. The next contest is to Oque.—See peewe o8 Ed. os 7 news vote saantmonsty to sell 
em Long will ucati cause at . the verin ool property. was the only colored school in the 
low th the friends of ed on have to The Knox Coll. boys, while at Bloomington, beat the Wesleyan at | city. The = 4 is to obliterate the color-line in as the young 
hold in grateful remembrance the names of Origen S. Seymour | base-ball, the No at foot-ball, and everybody in the batw/ that was | of thecity. Many of the colored children go to the other schools at the 
and Loren P. Waldo, for good words and noble acts for the raised because Bloomington did not furnish accommodations for all of the | present time. It will necessarily throw quite a number of colored teach- 
° ° ac or yg wm, yy dn the visiting colleges chose to bring. oS eee 
cause of education at a time when such words and deeds were on. Charles F. Strattan; at ta member of the Illinois House of | The Triennial Catalogue of the Mansfield Normal Coll. for 1881-2, of 
most ed ; Representatives, will the south end of the State in next year’s | which J. Fraise Richard is the president, shows that this institution is 
needed. = for —_ — = yy of State Supt. I Pub. Instruc. — . modern — ~ { the —— a ey on “wy a 
— Ariel Parish Sch ; “ © ward ools Spri ve periodical su tendent’s exam- co was or, Z e tended repare, 
P » Supt. of cols, New Haven, has just is inations of slate-work, at which the most ouseesival pupils are com- | study and review, te members or the ‘responsible calling of teaching. 
sued his 16th annual report for the year ending Aug. 31, 1881. | mended for their neat and accurate work in figures, letters, and drawing. | The recitations in the Normal Coll. afford to its members clear concep- 
This plan is said to give good results. tions of how they should teach ; for it is remarkably true that “we teach 
J = the = enna Peoria opened a night school, in charge of Prins. —-> ~ wet thee ~ In addition on My Mw hepa od of the 
ohnson ° ches e@ nor ment gives mem & proper ac- 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE Rock Island is pushing her new building to completion. The job was | qaaintance with school organization and management, methods of teach. 


2 IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. not an bat = hy — under “- supervision of oc of ye board. ing, — na po ee pane ——s a 4 and attractive, history of 
used Horsford’ The $18,000 ve been sold at , beart ve cent, interest ucation, school su es and literature. 
I have H 8 Acid Phosphate in nervous debility, | of it is found that the rise inthe price of will demand another | Prof. A, H. Thompeon, principal of the Newburyport High School and 














with most satisfactory results. riation. tnam Free School, has th ti head maste h 
Portland, Me. S. E. Sy_vester, M.D. “Pitark Hitch, a well-known normal student of a few years ago, has re- = ‘Acad., Cleveland, onl came ~ ‘on with tt, the th nel of 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. THE NEW - ENCLAND NEW BOOKS. 


wont arms ore mae r| BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


fixtures adapted to the wants of schoolrooms, 
we reply, J. L. Smith, 27 Sixth street, Phila- oa meet tee epee a ata ne aoe to angatene —- 

mak speci maps, globes, | §Tades_unequ acilities for o employment or preferment in the profes- 
manag and “the ay 8. rollers. |#10n. The Bureau has been in suc ul operation for six years, during which 
See his attractive card on the Ae» page of| time it has furnished several hundreds of Teachers with Schools; and School 
Tux JOURNAL. Officers, Principals, and Families with skillful Teachers. The object of the New- 
England Bureau is to supply 


ea tegerrhe se = 0 boner ate ¢ on (1) Teachers with desirable positions. 


Brattleboro, Vt, are giving entire satisfaction (2) Colleges with Professors and Tutors. 
to all purchasers. Musicians pronounce them (3) Academies, Seminaries, and Public Schools of every grade, 
superior instruments, suited to educational in-|/and Families, with competent Principals and Teachers. 


= » canases, and PY tay ane - (4) To give Parents information of the best Schools. 


catalogues, which are sent free. (5) To rent and sell school properties. 


“ ” The confidence shown us, and the abundant evidence we have that our efforts 
Suz the announcement of * Fearless Ink have been appreciated by both Teachers and School Officers, encourage us to 
made in Tue JouRNAL of this week, by the| make still greater efforts to extend the work and usefulness of the Bureau. We 
New-England School Furnishing Company, 31/now do business not only throughout New England, but also in the West and 
Franklin street, Boston. Good things are said | South, and, indeed, in every State in the Union. 
of this Ink by all who have used it. The com- 3@™ Por form of application and for Teachers, address 













































pany show their faith in it by the offer HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

+ 1 it ww =e it, of refunding eed 341 1t 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. Agents Wanted. 

Rediitien of the Graveyard Tneurence Spetan 30 cis.| AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of WANTED 

Boston: Lee & 8 ? 

Hudson’ and Coriolanus ; Vols. ‘ 
SE Sst TNO Tat RFIEL Feacusye To sept xr Fustcarions, 
Heath & Co. , : ‘ a ae = ie, IrGpcct Sibusteaenet teaching. Men of edetay, tach, coke uit will = 
a Toples: by on + paper covers; ° of iis boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis ven charge of territory and men after a short time. 

-s08 ; . 8. Farrar, ;, History early manhood ; valor as a Soldier ; career as a States- ve lately engaged men, after a short trial, for from 
Sculptare, ting, and Architectare; te he man; election to the presigency. sad the © | $800 to $2000 a year. Give and experience, and 
with Specific References to Valuable ; $1.00.| Story of his Death. Fastest selling Book sendthis. W.J. HOLLAND, Sprié , Mass. 
Chicago: Townsend MacCoun. Foo Ones whok a Outfit 50 cents. ress 

aR a TR R. Green; 4 & CO. Cincinnatl and Chicago. rn 
py ey to hh Formcrenwno| EHE Unrivaled Atlas 
illus.; cloth; $3 00 “cd French and English Dictionary; School Reward Cards we oe W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Edin 
compiled from the best authorities languages; the beats of scholars with bright, pretty Re (Maps from W. ’ burgh) 
Pelee, 6:36; New York: Cassell, cil, Petter & Galpla, mi | Poder No. 1-6, press, of chdhiven ond Soenes, Conta 

‘Maps and Charts of the American Revolution ;| Se. per dos. No. 2-1, designs, birds, branches,| 33 SPLENDID MAPS, with an 
by Meaty BC Sens Slee hee Nee Sane a’ | 50. por aoe.” Mee a, peel aad of onion, INDEX OF 20,000 PLACES. 

Barnes & Co.” re a a » ete., Te. per wt. to po dow wees, The low price places within the reach of every one 
York: W. b. Sealth. Caste, Sowers, and sese on Unted : ATLAS OF THE WORLD 

Toms Baitades, by Bayard Taylor; wiih ius; sloth, | ete. 100. per doz.” No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designa, 18e. 
gis; $5.00 lade; by Bayar ws Collection’of the oor dan. Ne. 2-5, artintic’ designs 7 mony en a cree, in cloth, on receipt of $2.25; 

and Most Famous Stories and Poems = te ae etc., 2c. per doz. No. 10-6 very prety designs of bloow boards, $2.00. 
lish Language; chosen by Horace E. Scudder; with col-| ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. i1-6, richest of or- Agents WANTED. 
<a trenttagioce by Resize Bmanst, and mony Gies.; aan. He. 13 6. pesulest detlans pu Tig Bent nad 
The Exploration of the World, by Jules Verne; The flowers, etc., on that background, large size, be, por dos. N. E. SCHOOL FURNISHIN 
= y A ; y je -_ or » & L @ COMPANY, 
Great Explorers of Nineteenth tury; transiated T S h | A d 
from the French; illus.; $3.50, New York: Charies| #}CACNELS OCNOO! AICS, cheapest sys-| 341 te 31 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Othe New Method or, School Expositions; for teach- order Bond for a trial set of Teachers" Aids, and as. 
See ot Rael TE a era oh eae ee ee ee Cai teok Becae Cees ias| SOENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 
1 Sherr Bice | See an 12 ential Goren Rrcouer Cue. =; SUNLIGHT ano SHADOW 

Dr. Gilbert's Daughters ; for Girls; by M. H. | $1 per set; samples of all the above, i5c. All kinds 

Mathews; illus., cloth; $1.50. Philadelphia: & seen een Se wae Seed Sie ane new wear-by ohn B. G hPa 
Trade : best to make on ever to you. 
cath, San Now York Coyne nth Ye Guia ibe gut ict se. enereae ie | ESS aT Rig Then 

Practical Logic; ot, The Art a text-book | Your printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 2 me ae lowe and verys over it 
en te colleges dad 4 , D.D.; cloth; 79 for the. by Seana Suet te. Tene yey Dooming 

Some Toptos te Baglish Grammar ; tor * lowest ever known. Agents wai Send stanip for ea ores “4 
teacher, andthe general reader by Arthas Hinds: terms. Circulars free, Phenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa “9 

Agents Wanted fer the best ‘‘ Authentic Life 

F. ; . bo oe and g $ of and Public Services” of 

’ 
eae oe PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 
Af eventful, and Christian todere tee 
world. a friend of humanity. _ His last days all 

By a Normal Scheel quaduee po Dt ie Ned he tent ts cases anemees 
experience as teacher Extra terme; outfit only 50 cents. Address at 

Grammar or Primary Fowg ot ah ae SEY, Publisher, 61 ena Ya 








GARFIELD’S WORDS. 


Suggestive Passages from the Public and Pri- 
vate Writings of 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Compiled wy W. R. BaLos. With a Memoir anda 
ne Steel Portrait. Price, $1.00. 


Brief, wise, pithy, eloquentjparagraphs on a great vari - 
ety of subjects. These, with the Memoir and Portrait, 
form an admirable souvenir of President Garfield. 


Home Ballads. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. Beautifully illustrated, artist- 
piny and bound, in the same general style 
as “The Hanging of the Crane,” ‘‘ Forest Scenes,”’ 
etc. 8vo, cloth, handsomely stamped, $5.00; mo- 
rocco, or tree calf, $9.00. 
A beautiful holiday book, containing five of Mr. 
Taylor's most popular ballads, finely illustrated, printed 
and bound in the best style of the Riverside Press. 


Country By-ways. 

By SARAH OBNE JEWETT, author of “ Deephaven,”’ 
“ Old Friends and New,” “ Play Days.”’ Little Clas- 
sic style, 18mo, $1.25. 

Another book of essays and sketches like those in 
Miss Jewett’s previous volumes, which describe certain 
features of New England country-life and character 
with a truthfulness, simplicity, sympathy, and pathos 
quite inimitable. 


The Children’s Book, 


Edited by Horace E. SCUDDER, author of the “‘ Bod- 
ley Books.”” A handsome quarto volume, containing 
double-column pages. Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated, and — attractively bound. The fron- 
tispiece is a charm ie, oetapen picture designed by 
Rosina EMMET. $3.50. 


The Children’s Book is in itself a whole library. It 
contains generous selections from the best standard 


I books ever written for children, including Fables, 


Tales, Ballads, Stories, Songs, and other Poems. These 
have been chosen with great care, and with the numer- 
ous and the attractive printing and binding, 
make a book of extraordinary value and interest, 
which cannot fail to be exceedingly popular as a gift- 
book and a book for every family. 


English Constitutional History, 


From the Teutonic Conquest to the Present Time. By 
THOMAS PiTT TASWELL-LANGMEAD, B.C. L., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at-Law, late Tutor on Con- 
stitutional Law and Legal Leet f to the Four Inns 
of Court. Second Edition, re throughout, with 
additions. 1. vol. 8vo, 827 pages, $7.50. 

A revised edition of a work which has been received 
with marked favor in England. 


Modern Classics. 


No. 19. Characteristics. Carlyle. 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. 
The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. Keats. 


“ 20. An Essay on Man. 
Favertee Pesme. } Pope. 
Favorite Poems. Moore. 


“ 21, The Choice of Books. Carlyle. 
Essays from Elia. Lamb. 
Favorite Poems. Southey. 


Three additional volumes in this choice and tasteful 
series. Olive green cloth, orange edges, 75 cents each. 


*»* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Sia Boston, Mass. 


Brief Elementary Manual of Gymnastics, 


Fer Teachers and Schools, 


sim and Exercises for Gym- 
ie Training’ in the Common, Schools, with easy 
hance 





Ee 





lessons as application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which en 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man 
ual has been prepared an teacher of 
school and home who has adapted the work 
Oar aie ane fons Che. aioe 

copy . covers; or 
copies, 18 ct. par: “iw 

Ww: LAND PUB. COMPANY, 
CBA 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Oct. 27, 1881. 
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chemistry in a medical onan A ray Prof. Thompson is a strong 
usetts loses. 


man, and Ohio gains what 


and Cambrid 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Jobn H, French, LL.D., was the recipient, on the oc- Texas need t 


casion of his from the princi 


School at Indiana, Pa., 


nk, and 47 of them have opened an accoun 


Agriculture, recommends the Pr ay of what m 
sionary teachers” in such parts of t 

tion of the population, cannot support ular and 
distributed among from seven to ten households, coul 
at least three times a week. 


TENNESSEE.—Fisk Univ., Nashville, which was opened in 1866, under 
Missionary Assoc. of New York city, for the 
benefit of freedmen, has had a prosperous A Me students have bee 
ment, 53in t 
preparatory, 19 in the theological, 15 in the higher Stoned school, 47 
the normal school, 119 in the model school, and 21 in the musical depart- 


the auspices of the American 
in attendance, of whom 21 were in the col 


ment.. —_— 


-p eames --% State 
recen . dsome go watch. 

Captain Pratt, of the Indian Training School at Carlisle Barracks, has guage as the most prominent in our classification. | amount to $620,126.46. 
a the apprentice: boys who are oes money to deposit it in the We mast place, therefo 

a 


Tsxa8.—Prof, Alex. Hogg one an able address before the State Teach- | J. L. Cur 


ers’ Assoc., on “ The College — 
work of each is clearly defined. The special pur 
to outline and suggest a course of instruction sui 


© University,” in which the sphere and 
of Prof. Hogg was 
to the new Univ. of 





tory and literature, the philology and philosophy of our mother-tongue 


p we VIRGINIA. — The public schools of Rich 
SouTH CAROLINA. — President Miles, of the South Carolina Coll. of | la pile, Th 4 ~~~ * 
nsio caiiea eat sean emenee of pupils. Though additions have boon 


© State as, from the scattered condi- | all that apply. 


THE PEABODY FunNpD.— & 
of the trustees of the Pea’ Ed. Fund, held in 














Texas. He says: “ The Roman short sword and the G lary prostration 
recian shield ma 
have been the proper weapons many centuries ago, may still be in Oxford board has applied the 


of modern — ge and first, the most | school. 
ré, in the t of 


» 15, with a | 544.86. 


their is not yet suffi 
The eurolfiomt or an ne 3s Se as Sacemmnetate 


jemands help from the gal government. The 
Soutien of its income to the education of 


and some of our American universities to-da » but we in | teachers through normal schools. In detail of the States, ve Mr. pot A 


Normal | we must have -f <7 of potere thought, of modern science. Then | West Virginia has a school 


familiar modern lan 


lation of 213,441, and 


are 3,811 ablie schools 5 local school eeoaaes 
n 8 gained attendance since ~ 
es, frst, the his- | last year, built 200 new sch ouses, and now pony yt E. 4 

.” | 314 eye and 240,980 colored. There are 4,854 schools, with au aver- 


P 
. $596,515.95 was received from taxes for the blic schools. 
to some of | In North Carolina the number of white children ot oak 


ool age is 


291,770, and of colored, 167,554. The number of white pupils enrolled 
was over 7,100. A new | is 136,481, and of colored, 89, Cost last lastic year, $352,- 
He suggests that each teacher, having on his list about thirty *ohildree fe ene write four ure See ante mpils, is inp of construction ia made from Caroline Tear 


d visit each family 


tn the Gaatorn om ante anal ee eet 882.65. No return is made from South Carolina this year. In the 
li sectl ’ , pleted, will largely re- | school lation is 433,444. The State school fund for 1880 was $345,- 
eve the pressure in that direction. 789.54. The amount raised by cities and counties was $125,239.92, making 
Discou re- 


Se the entire sum ded on public schools $471,029. 
m Flo ee Sens ol ae 


West VIRGINIA.—Mr. A. P. Kerr, f past ears 

“ - A. P. » for the nine rinci 

Washington Public School, Montclai has been M Me deff 2... 
of the graded schdol at Lewis . 

enrolled, and Mr. Kerr is ably ass 
Austin, and Miss M. W. Cooper, 


r,N.J. 
Greenbrier Co. There are 120 pap 


il 
by Mr. Henry Gilmer, Miss K. $37 


ou 8 
of the General Ages. — Ata meeting 
ew York city, Hon. 





8 ing of free schools at th . - 
sition is fo the litt sat the South, the report says that the;chief oppo- | $2,000 ; Alabam: 


teracy of the masses, which 


appointed principal | quate revenues. In Alabama 
schools, with 107,483 white and 72,007 


colored pupils. 
.59 for schools. ~ ys disbursed $766,563.61, and has 11 
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Ku 290 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
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PENS. 





for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 














ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES, 


&. Which are sure to Please the Little Ones. 


Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Foreign Lands. 


With nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Quarto Illuminated Covers, $1.75; Fancy Cloth, 2.25, 

Attractive, Reliable, Entertaining, and full of instruc- 
tion for young hey vy ~~ an experienced traveler. A 
valuable book for the family Library. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Quarto, Illustrated Cover, - - - $1.50 

Full of bright, charming stories and my in an 
elegant cover of — design, and will be a favorite 
pook for Holiday Gifts, 

Both the above are healthful in their weupe & bright 
and attractive in quality, finely illustrated, printed on 
fine calendered paper, and bound in beautifal chromo- 
lithograph cover. 

T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Sia 13 Astor Place, New York. 





A National Book. 
QUR BROTHER IN BLACK : 


His Freedom and His Fatare, 


By Artricus G. Hayeoop, D.D., 
President of Emory College, Ozford, Ga. 








It is fair to both Sections. It tells the truth about 
the Negro in America. 

It recognizes facts, and believes In the Sermon on 
the Mount, 

It is for Progress, Peace, and Righteousness. 

nooo be read In all parts of the Union and by all 
colors. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


“The book is a nog 4 sincere review of the situa- 
tion in the South since the surrender at Appomatox, 
with a clear insight into all of its phases and modifica- 
tions. It goes to the v kernel of affairs, and in this 
respect it will undou ly take ite place as the most 
remarkable contribution that has yet nm made to con- 
temporaneous American history.”"—The Atlanta Con- 


stitution. 
oy chapter pulses with life. The views taken 
by Dr. Haygood ante the duty of the Southern le, 


are such as are entertained by nearly all intelligent 
Christian people among us.”"—Nashville Christian Ad. 


The book is ae commended by such papers as the 
Richmond e 


Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston, 8. C.) 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 
Enquirer-Sun (Columbus, Ga.) 
fateigh Christian Advocate (N. C.) 
And scores of Southern leading papers. Also by 
Zion's Herald ( mn). 
Herald (Boston). 
(Cincinnati). 
ae 7 vt.) 
ontpelier er (Vt. 
pret Bes (sarogsons Ye) 

In a six-page notice, Rev. Dr. D. D. Whedon, editor 
Methodist ly ‘Review, New York, says: “The 
President of Emory College has given us what may per- 
haps be called an epochal work.’ 

‘* The book abounds in wise and benevolent views, and 
hee 4 it does a fail to set hy ® ae of the 

orthérn people, is mp ec: and progres- 
sive concerning the duty of t e South.” — The Journal 
of Education. 

“ There is more statesmanship in this book than has 
yet been displayed by any professional statesman. It is 
calm, it is frir, it is honest,”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Hon. W. E. DopGs says: “ I have read nothing since 
the war so well calculated to instruct good men North 
and South as to their duty and responsibility to the 
millions so recently made citizens. @ book is ful) of 
interest, and written in a true Christian and national 

be y read by men and 
farigresore th iuettienand"pejuce hick Ms 
move the a which has 

kept the two sections so far aE iey 
wonder from the publishers, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
Tew, YORK, and J. B. MOFERRIN, NASHVILLE, 
ENN.; or from the Author, or through any book-seller. 


Sent ‘or $1,00, post-paid, to any address, 381 


EXTRAORDINARY PREMIUMS. 


Valuable Library Free! * swiss 


Books Needed by Every Teacher. 








All wanting the Best Teachers 


aay ad any de 
tim. {: waited for 3-cent stamp. 


hers, American 

and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
tof instruction, iow 

see Candidates’ New Balle- 


GOooD TEACHERS ese s aoe 
a 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


introduces to 


schools, and 
Professors, Princi " 


KNICHT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND (UNABRIDGED), |sood schocis parents. "Calton or address 


Teachers’ Agency 


es superior 
ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
; recommende 


A History of Society and Government from the Earliest Period to our own Times. 
4to, 1870 pp., large type. . . . . . Bound handsomely in Cloth ; in Two Vols. 


We offer this invaluable work to all subscribers and agents who will send us, 
on or before December 1, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS to any or all of our publications 


to the amount of 810.003 visz.: 


JOURNAL OF EpvucarTIon, Se Poe ee $2.50 
EpvucaTIon, . . . ° . . . “ - 4,00 
PRIMARY TEACHER, - - - - . - : 1.00 
Goop Timgs, - - : ° ° e ‘ . - 1,00 


Or, to those who prefer other works, we will send the following LIBRARY of 
EIGHTEEN STANDARD WORKS, each bound in a separate volume in fine ma- 


Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 


nilla, postage free: 
Macaulay’s Essays. 
Carlyle’s Essays. 


Calamities of Authors (Disraeli). 


Self-Culture (Blackie). 


Alfred the Great (Hughes). 
Manliness of Christ (Hughes). 
America Revisited (Sala). 


Lacon (Colton). 


Culture and Religion (Shairp). 
Ruskin’s Frondes Agrestes. 
Ruskin’s Ethics of the Dust. 
Sartor Resartus (Carlyle). 
Lothair (Disraeli). 

Life of Christ (Farrar). 

Light of Asia (Arnold). 


Drill-Book in Vocal Culture (Thwing). 
Companion to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 


A very little effort will enable every Teacher to obtain these indispensable 
books free of cost. We will send all necessary samples on receipt of a postal-card 


asking for the same. 


Remember, this offer is 


in which to complete their list. 
{@ For clubs of a less number, see our new Premium List. 


Address at once, 
341 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL Publisher, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


not good after December 1. We are compelled to with- 
draw it at that date; but all subscribers who have commenced obtaining a club 
previous to that date and have so notified us, will be allowed all reasona le time 














A A. DOLL ES 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


OUR TWO DOLLAR WATCH. 


It isthe cousinse palates of the Gold and Silver refiners of Englan4 


France, Germany and Switzerland to purchase from the Pawnbrokers 0 
their 4 il e and silver watches which = 


respective coun all the gold 
been unredeemed simply for the make of the gold and silver cases. 
works are then sold to a celebrated watch firm who have made a - 
ty of this business, This firm place the works in the hands of akiliful 
workmen who set to work and putthem in as good condition as possible. 
These works embrace every variety of movement, some of them being 
very fine and perfect time keepers. others not quite so butaverag- 
ing Od. 9° that take these watches right straight rough, (bey 
saat.  Aien th AA 9 otter a Beitr pasty ~4 
in every 2ase to get your money’s wo 
tnovt cumee @ greed more than the trifling iA while in most 
cases you are sure 


to aie time-keeper. We have put the 
events ued faa 
GiSorFour 4] 
Fdlasahes ers a, moyiee nett se 
from date of this paper. Grint of your Trignds to send with you and 
a lean 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO. 
122 Nassau Street, New York, . 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 819 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies Frith tho hly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. es going abroad or to the country 
pay suited with su Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Cal! on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
29522 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Schools and Families TePRisrs witout charge. 
Teachers “Mormh Pins? or this Agency 


best to situ- 
make it the best avenue to sitn- Waet and South 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED bow ny b BLANKS, Set, 35c. 
TONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY on 
ox itios ct lowest rates.” | Agents Wanted. 3384. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 

Educational Bureau, 
Bae ALS, GOVERN Lesks. ‘and TEACHERS, 
for any le of school. Sells and rents School 


erties. business in all the States and Te 
tories. Facilities uns . Well-qualified Teacher- 


ti sh send stamp for Application- 
ya eens L. B LANDIS 
306 tf cow 681 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Sturtevant House, 
18 IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
Brod ORK.” | “Mates Reduced. 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, 


SILICATE 
Black Piamond Stating 


exception) for Walls 
Ht ei eg ete = 


surface. Easily 
t-brush, to rs 
sizes, with 




















Makes the finest durable 
applied by any one, with a common 
surface. i. neds cans of 
directions for use. ~ 

PRICES. 
nde cece euene 1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
. ALLON........+. 6.00 


UART 1.7% | @ 
QUART.......... se 


nart covers 50 square feet with three coats 
eS Sale cess Made only by the 





eet street N.Y. oly, 
Send for ctreular, Wheow 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. 

Leaves of Life. - : © > 3 “ 
yy cam ot of Forano. - - - . @ 
A Changed Heart. - - - - 2 . 
The Letter of Credit. - - - © 4 
Galilee in the Time of Christ. : © : 
United States Mineral Lands. - 
Recitations and Readings; No. 13. - ° Pa 
Lectares. Fifth edition. Revised. - s F 
Decline of Manhood. Second edition. - - 
Dg gl MRI 
Mark Rutherford. 4 : s - 

mer. - - ° - 
Compend of Anatomy. Second edition. Revised. 
Mra. Overtheway’s Remsunbrances. - - 
Stories of Adventure. 


Law of Bale of Personal Property. Third Am. edition. 


Gartield’s Words. - 
Poets’ Tributes to Garfield. - - ° 2 


Up the River. - 

Oar Little Ones. - - - - - 
Hernando de Soto — - - ° : - “ 
pers. - - - - - 


a oa Grey. 8. L., 1098. - - - - 
= Lights. S L.,1093. - - - - 

Back to the Old Home. - - - - - 
A Prince of Breffny. - - 
Cruise of the Walnut Shell. - . - - 
The Wild Garden. - 
Chemistry. 


Avthor > i wblisher . 50 
Wight Amer. 8. 8. Union, Phil . = 
Fieming. G W Carleton, N Y 1 50 
Warner Robt Carter & Bros,N Y 1 75 
Merrill Pab Soc, Boston 1 00 
Copp H ,Wash,DC 300 
i Dick & ad, NY 4 i 
— Duncan Bros, Chicago ‘a 
Hantington E P Dutton & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
Gregory Ela & Bro, Phila 1 15 

tus Ginn, Heath & Co, Bost 1 15 
Byron Harper & Bros, N ¥ 20 
Shapcott GP Putoam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Tyler “ “ “ “ 1 75 
Roberts C C Roberts & Co, Phila 1 25 
Ewing Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Hale “ “ “ 1 00 
Benjamin Houghton, M&Co,NY 6 50 

‘ oe “ 1 00 

M King, Cambridge .50; 1 00 

Adams Lee & Shepard, Bost : 3 
“ “ “ 

Shi R M Lindsay, Phila 6 00 

Sydney D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 50 

“ “ “ “ 1 2 
Bronté N Y¥ News Co, N ¥ 20 
Murray “ “ “ 20 
Fetherstonhaugh J & Ogilvie & Co, N Y 10 
Hay “ “ “ 10 
May T B Petersor & Bros, Phil 1 50 
André Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 
Robinson “ “ “« 420 
Avery Sheldon & Co, N Y 1 30 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement on the first page of Tur Joun- 
NAL of Appleton’s Standard System of Pen- 
manship. In three courses: (1) Lead-pencil 
Course, three numbers. (2) Short Course 
(tracing), two numbers; Short Course (with- 
out tracing), seven numbers. (8) Grammar 
Course, seven numbers. This work is the 
product of years of thought and study, and the 
outgrowth of practical experience in the school- 
room. The author, Mr. Lyman D. Smith, one 
of our best-known penmen, has been for the 


last sixteen years a special teacher of man- 
ship in the public schools of Hartford, Conn. 
His marked success as a teacher gives ample 
evidence of the practical character of his method 
of instruction. He has made a close study of 
pa | education, and is among the first to 
apply the modern methods of teaching to pen- 
manship. . 





Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS always give satis- 
faction. Mr. Swasey knows what good black- 
boards are, and can make them. When you 
want first-class blackboards, don’t fall into the 


mistaken idea that anybody can make them, 
for they can’t, and if you try them you will find 
it out, after the bills are paid. Send to J. A. 
Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston, and save money. 


T. H. Burter & Co., Philadelphia, have 
jast published Butler’s Literary Selections, de- 
signed for the school-room and family circle. 
Edited by J. P. McCaskey. It contains 300 
selections of the best things in prose and poe- 
try ever published. They were compiled by a 
practical teacher of rare literary taste and judg- 
ment, and are, therefore, specially adapted for 
use in schools, on the public reader’s platform, 
at the teacher’s desk, and by the family fireside; 


a treasury of the masterpieces of the best writ- 
ers of thelanguage. Examineitat once. The 
book contains 562 pages, beautifully printed on 
ae paper, and tastefully and substantially 


Ir teachers and college officers want reliable 
and pure chemicals, and the most approved 
chemical apparatus, they should send to the 
old and responsible house of Bullock <& Cren_ 
shaw, 528 Arch St., Philadelphia. They fur- 
nish only good goods, suited to analytical, 
technical, and scientificuses. They will y 
send, on application, a descriptive, pri eat- 
alogue of their manufactures. If you buy of 
re ts ae See ee t 
q y- 


York Cit oe Sabet, 4 he ab ue 

y, save , expressage, and car- 
riage nse, and thee at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Central Depot. 450 — 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million . 
reduced to $1.00 and 


pean plan; elevator Etoupbiied with 
the best. ” Horse cars, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. F can live better 
for less at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other hotel in the city. zz 


Ir is always a pleasure to us to call attention 
to good books announced in ourcolamns. This 
week such a list will be found published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The Chil- 
dren's Book, by Horace EK. Scudder, is one of 





the best ever issued,— a library of food thin 


by itself. Notice of this book will appear in 
THe JOURNAL next week. All of the books 
published by this firm are of a high literary 
en and safe for family and school read- 
ng. 


S. W. Srravus, 69 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
[il., has just published a new music book, en- 
titled Woodland Echoes. Price 50 cents per 
copy, or $5.00 perdozen. Specimen pages sent 
free to any address on application. This book 


children, and they are adapted toa complete 
and progressive course of instruction in music 
in the elementary departments of the public 
schools. All of Mr. Straub’s books are fresh 
and sparkling. 

In the matter of disordered nerves, Boston 
girls suffer no more than those of other cities. 
There are painful sensibilities that nothing can 
cure so thoroughly as Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Camomile Pills, and every nervous girl should 
use them. 


Proressors of colleges and teachers of the 
classics should read with care the announce- 
ment of John Allyn, 30 Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton, in cur present issue, of Bennett’s Latin 
Books, which have the strongest indorsements 


of adaptation and excellence to be had in 
America. 


NatTuReE’s SLuice-Way.—The kidneys are 
nature’s sluice-way to wash out the débris of 
our constantly-changing bodies. If they do 


not work properly, the trouble is felt every- 
where. Then be wise, and as soon as you see 
signs of disorder get a package of Kiduey-Wort. 
—Constitution. 


Lyp1a E, PinkHam’s Vegetable Compound 
is a remarkable remedy for all those painful 


complaints and weaknesses so common to our 
best population. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 


pamphlets. 








If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 














Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
2sean (P) New York City. 








ESTABLISHED 1 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. ¥., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’. Instruments 
Dealers in all kinds of 


Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


Drawing 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors fo: 
both Field and Office use. 
price-list, 





Catalogues on Application. 


Part |.—Mathematical Instruments pp.) 
“ Instrumente and (14 pp.) 
“ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp. 
“ and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
12208 (1) 994 Chestanut &., Phiiadelphia. 








ENGLAND BUREAU OF ED 
SAE Semaed ob, mapeasson, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


is full of splendid songs, which will please the |? 


Bennett’s Latin Books. 


By GEO. L. BENNETT, M.A., 


Head Master of the High School, Plymouth, Eng.; formerly Asst. Master at Rugby School. 





I.--Easy Latin Stories for Beginners. 


With Vocabulary and Notes. 16mo, 90 cts. For Introduction, 65 cts. It is 
intended to be used either as a First Reader, introductory to Caesar, or for readiny 
at sight, for both of which purposes it is admirably adapted. 


II.--First Latin Writer. 


Comprising Accidence, the easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by Copious Examples, 
and progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. 16mo, 
$1.25. For Introduction, 90 cts. 


III.--First Latin Exercises. 


Containing all the Rules, Exercises, and Vocabularies of the First LATIN WkiTER, 
but omitting the Accidence. 16mo, 90 cts. For Introduction, 65 cts. 


IV.--Second Latin Writer. 


Containing Hints on writing Latin Prose, with graduated continuous Exercises. 
16mo, $1.25. For Introduction, 90 cts. 


One or more of the above bocks are mow im use in Phillips - Exeter 
Academy; St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H.; St. Johnsbury Academy; Adams 
Academy, Quincy, Mass.; Harvard College; Amherst College; Boston Uni- 
versity ; and many other institutions of similar standing. 


1@ Sample copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of one-half the retail price. 





From Principal A.C PERKINS, Feter Academy : , Instead of giving detached sentences to illustrate 
We take Bennett’s First Latin Writer as THE BEST | special grammatical prmecipies, like most books of the 
MANUAL OF LATIN COMPOSITION for the first two | sort, it takes the pupil over a well-graded series of ex- 
ears of our course. The Easy Latin Stories by the | ercises to the writing of connected discourse. It in- 
for pupils when they | volves a knowledge of all the principles of Gram- 
are beginning to read Latin.” mar and Latin Idioms, and by a skillful selection of re- 

view work 4o the pupil to keep what he has once 

From Dr, H.T, FULLER, St. Johnsbury Academy : | acquired. Its breadth of vocabulary is commendable 
“ We have used Bennett’s First Latin Writer for the in that it is not restricted to the words of any single 
last two years, and find it EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY, | author. 


JOHN ALLYN, Publisher, 


341 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


same anthor is excellently fit 











The MacKinnon Pen. 
THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


Titrompanied by A Written Guarantee manuractoRens. 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 











The above are F AC'T'S which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


tended for use. 
MACKINNON PEN CO., 
192 Broadway (cor. John St.), N. Y. 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will the Tenth Annual Course, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882, For particulars 
cormnd, Woo tamsive of "prov. JOHN KRAUS ‘ 4 igen 7 
Mrs, MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, hte iy 
Prof. KRAvs isa disciple of, the Pet 

. Us isa Pp Pestalozzi-Diester-| “Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 
weg- School, and one of the first propagators of | unsurpassed, certain! any one, in her knowledge of 
the Kindergarten in this country Freebel’s principles. “er ideal of a trained Kinder- 


“ Mrs. Kraus-Balte, of all American ors,| garten so h and she inspires her pupils 
holds the place. It is to the labors of this lady| with such aiadned tok ab tte alam tee vo oo 





Patentees and Manu/fact’s, 














more than any other, perhaps, that the increasi much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to buve her 
success of in A is due, and| certificate is a guarantee of excellence,””—AMiss XH. ?. 
her 0 have more than all the rest.” | Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. on 











Oct. 27, 1881. 
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~ (RS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF LYN, MASS,, 


ympathize with Woman. 





alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
, VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all these Painful aints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour female population. 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessmess Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address ag above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILES, They cure constipation, biliousnesg, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Druggists. -Gs 








PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Mankind worships success, but thinks too 
little of the means by which it is attained; what 
days and nights of watching and weariness; 
how year after year has dragged on and seen 
the end still afar off; all that counts for little 
if the long struggle do not close in victory. 

— H. M. Field, 


— To have what’s best of us denied, 
The needs God gave us, disallowed, 
Till death comes piteously to hide 
Our unkissed faces in the shroud, 
This is to be a woman. 
— Alice Cary. 


— As Emery Ann said once, about thoughts: 
‘* You can’t hinder em arfy more than yor can 
the birds that fly in the air; but you needn’t 
let em light and make a nest in your hair.””— 
Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney. 


— This seems to be the cream of the week. 
On the spiritual river where we would ever 
sail, the Sabbath opens into clearer water and 
broader bay: and we can rest on our oars to 
get a distincter view of the blue, heavenly hills 
whither we tend.—Sylvester Judd. 


— Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the Summer doubly pleas- 
ant; 

In all my Autumn dreams 

A future Summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present. 
— G. Arnold. 


— We often wonder that our men of wealth 
do not give more subjects of native interest to 
our artists, and try to fill their walls with more 
of the riches of our own rivers, lakes, vales, 
and mountains.—S, Osgood. 


— If, of all words of tongue and pen, 
ag The saddest are, ‘‘ It might have been,”’ 
More sad are these we daily see: 
It is, but hadn’t ought to be. 
— Bret Harte. 


— Many mean things are done in the family 
for which moods are put forward as the excuse 
when the moods*themselves are the most inex- 
cusable things of all. A man or woman in tol- 
erable health has no moral right to indulge in 
an unpleasant mood.—J. G@. Holland. ; 


— The News! our morning, noon, and evening 
cry; 

Day unto day repeats it till we die; 

For this we leave the parson in the lurch, 
And pause to prattle on the way to church. 
Even when some coffined friend we gather 
round 














DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md., 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. These pills are prepared expressly 
to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleepleseness, and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obstinate, if 
pocpery used. They are not a cureall, but only for 
hose special diseases. They contain no opium, mor- 
hine, of quinine, and are not a purgative, but regu- 
ate the bowels and cure constipation cae or re- 
ae the cause of it. They have a c ——s effect 
upon the skin, and a lovely hy effect upon the ner- 
vous 8 m, simply by feeding its ten thousand hungry, 
—yes, in some cases, starving absorbents. They make 
or create nerve-matter and give power, force, and buey- 
ancy to the nerves, and in that way increase mental 
wer, endurance, and brilliancy of mind. Nobody 
at has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
two or three months in each year, as a nerve food, if 
for no other purpose. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot 
106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER I TCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressing in THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 


PRESCRIPTION. 


DR. BENSON'S NEW BEMEDY 
































Sati 9 } tans our NEW Lon sare LIST./ we ask, “ What news?” then lay him in the| and external treatment. 
S ne“* aclelir a Hawley &t., Bostoo ground. — C. Sprague. All first class druggists havett. Price$1. per package. 
DIRECTORY. as SREERCEoone TOD SARER: Talks with Teachers. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, (431/600 je myiy ister Gun Sakae AM. MAY 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. aoe ee Utnaet beeare, Boston, Mass S08” BY Rev. A. oS ae 
ss COLLEGES. it*” ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Kight Colleges and 
U Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes, Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGouN, Prest. 335 tf 














PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Medical ent. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C, O, THOmPsON, Worcester, Mass. 

















5 NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 aa 


Mee Se Wonone ag lh A Oe SCHOOL, 








ne T WORCESTER. h —_ 4  @ sees 
entrance examination, Thursday . . 
S522 Address EK. H, RussELL., Principal. 


M485.,874 TE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington 


Bt. upto Tena House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, y bens ' 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


cians: STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





lar course of wap, One pant, a special and Ad- 
vanced Course for al classes of students. 


for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 


§*4 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
Weannant ba hg with entrance examination 
y> 1881, For circulars or ‘orma- 
tion address Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL 
§ Tz wok SCHOOL, 








3. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
T catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ee mbesas, -* SCHOOL, 8aLuM, Mass. 
For Catalogues, address the Pan. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 








dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 





location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 








Mir WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon 
N_H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., cipal. 











PREPARATORY. 


EACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPEOIAL BusINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 

Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 
schools. 325 tf 








‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
F R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools and 


Sr Business. Experienced’ teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school 8 


with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. , 
IDDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
$ School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zs 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
, Kast Greenwich, R. I. 63 











cipal as 
TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
%. A pleasant home, with thorough on in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. UOKLYN, A. M. 





English and Classical School. 
WSihrouw ht Lies, W. Newton, Mase. 51 as 




















A COLLECTION 


— Or — 


50 Species of Shells. 


PRICE, $2.50. W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 








BRAND NEW! 
Sorightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teachers. 


41 ARTICLES ON 41 LIVE TOPICS. 


Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools. 
The Cross in the Schoolroom. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object - Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions. 
A Child's Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard - Pan. 
The above are some of the Stco. of these Talke. 
a Cloth, WORNTS! WANTED. 
Address at once, with order, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 
The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, ematios, Modern Languages, 


and Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 

















ie TRE NORMAL L SCHOOL WrsTriuLp, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. @. Bont. 138 


Send for The Journal’s Premium List. 





When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
ou saw them advertised in Tok JOURNAL OF 
DUCATION, Boston, Mass. 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. RLLSWORTH, 21 Park PI.,¥.¥. 
2; Reversible Writing Books, Smal’ "iq eecae 
3. Reversible Drawing Books. “« « (©) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1.00 

5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; 0. 2, 
Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 1% 
6. Bookkeeping and Business i wahesscae 1,25 
7. Steps of Kkkeeping (Short Course) Ht 
8. Bookkeeping Ohart $1.00 ; Blanks, 75 cts 
iy Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 
p 15 Bromfeld Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
Ei. Mineral Kingdom, ‘ “ §4 ¢ 
{It. Animal Kingdom, so «6 7g 4 
Size of each Card, 13 x2 inches. 

ed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
es Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood ee are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 328 











Bpecial attention is invited to 
THE DICTIONARY or 
EDUCATION anp INSTRUCTION: 


A Rurerence Boox snp ManvAL ON THE 
THEORY AND PRAOTIOE OF TEACHING, 
FOR THE USE OF 
Pazents, TzacuEns, anD OTHERS; 

BASED UPON THE 
Cycropapia oF Epucarion. 

By HENRY KIDDLE and A. J. SCHEM. 
One volume of 330 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


(Bee Notices in Journal of Education, Aug. 18. 
and Sept. 22.) 


a@” Ladies and Gentlemen are desired in all parts of 
the country for the thorough and systematio introduc- 
tion of this book in their immediate locality. No ‘talk- 
ing’ red; a cursory examination suffices to prove 
that the Dictionary is exceedingly useful and desirable 
for Parents and School Officers, and nearly indispensable 
to all Teachers, and to pupils of Normal Schools. The 
price is so low that no objection can be made on that 
point. Very favorable Terms. Specimen-pages free, 


We recommend also the 
AHN-HENN German Course 
“a “i French “ : 
“ce “ee Latin “ec 
which more and more to be the best Methods 
for use in Public Schools and Academies, and the 
best preparation for the difficult grammars used in 
en, etc. — ga” Low Prices. Best Termes for 
Introduction and Exchange. — Specimen-pages free, 
Largest Stock of Kinder ten Material, 
Kindergarten Publications, Globes, 
and German Publications. 
m@ Catalogues sent gratis on application. 
F Publicatio if not on hand, im- 
. Europe within only 4 or 5 weeks. 
Counection with all countries. Informa- 
tion promptly given. 
EK. Steiger & Co., 
24 Park Place, New York. 
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‘sa88) dvi Moqery edeK 
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NEW BOOKS. 


on laid steel 

12mo, Volos, $12; the same as the above, prin 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., 

THE UNITED STATES. tae 


census of 1 Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 


-KverY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD 
HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL. 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR 81, 








bo cant on equmention 
ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


POSTPAID, Address thie Ofice. 304 
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READY: 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Prerarep sy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


PROMINENT 
E Chart in the series has in view a definite object, 
which fe thoroughly and systematically developed. 


Ram em 6 ptr o_o remaet 





D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {7 %3Be/.Street © Haviey st. 1006 154 Wabesh Av. 


JSOURNAL OF 


HDUCA 


TION. 





Vol. XIV.—No. 16. 








FEATURES. 


tural method of teaching, appeal- 
ing to those > tacuthes of the child that are pal, easily 


awakened, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset. 
to be 


the bewh at of a common chair, 
oie te for convenient and 


Send for price and fuller particulars. 


when in use, from 
securing at all times 
and advantageous dis- 


The Late 


POPULAR SER 


The New Series 
FIRST,'SECOND, THIRD, 


The Series of Five 


st and Best! 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


IES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLson. 
of Readers embraces a 


FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 TA8 & TAT Marhet Bt. PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New a) 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 

and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
books 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 
Publish 714 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. From 
the latest Revised English Edition. With an exhaust- 











Adams's 
Exhe ce Pailesephy (Fiympton), . : 
Scott's States a. ae 
Beott’s History of the United States, -10 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 








moLmne APLETO. Goce from the 


JONES BROTHERS Eo C0, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO.,| Publishers 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH . 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 


Gray's Botanies; &c., to, &e, &o. 


For New-Engiand Btates add address - 
HARRISON HUME, 
as 3 14 MEilk Street, Besten. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading 

AMERICAN Ponme. Selected from Longtel- 

ant, Holmes a nig Emerson. 


low, pL nae Ma 
With B ketches and N 1.25. 
—— r PROSE. Selected rom Haw- 
thorne, San. ae eee Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
of eee ENRY Cabot LopGER. aces 
af ort FOR CHILDREN. 
— be + of Boston Schools. 


LONGrEL YT 

NGFELLOW EAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
a ae E. Hopapox. With Illustra- 





Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited by Josr- 
PHINE E. Hopepon. 12mo, ee ee illus., ~o Fong 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphiets 60 cts. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
ram. School Hist. of e*- i. 





CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Cc 


Catalogues, ot, furnished. 
a8 ANBON, Nis Mromnls Bt, Roston. 


pomaeae AINSWORTH & 00., 


107 Chambers 8t., New York, 


Barthel rn & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 


ws aio Bevwsng Cortes. 
ng Blanks. 
a Com — m Books. 
resby’s Greek eoks. 





PUBLISH 


The ddcameed 


Le Duc’s Learnin 

Putnam’s Hints 
Full list, 

to the Publishers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW vorg. |F 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 


Prdsamo Bonk Borles of Atlases ¢ froin), Fe. é 54 


5 
a q 4-~=" ° rr 4 


Princam'e Wer ‘orld’s larged. 

aes "Deepron praphy,{ poke] ed. i 00 
Soochetts Schoo, 1.28 
Lopinguctive E a es be Hohoote, 1:59 

ng ’ 

Ireiand’s Pocket C 9 -75 
Klemm’s Poesie B ny oa Haus uv » 126 
Day’s Poveneey: Ethics, ‘motheston, ant Lagte 
Sturtevant’s 1.78 


Economics. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 


1.56 
to Draw. fus. 2.00 
Home Reading. 75 


with specimen pages, mailed on application 





HOW 
TO 
SAVE 
MONEY. 





Hotenel Saeest Me tn Aaene y elie 


Faapessane American 


and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
pmo fee her complete 


cog Neca opt ron 


ery of Brery kind at wholesale rates 
4 full line of SCHEDLER’s icon 
Gaapes always on hand. Price-list on 


lareee HENRY b. NOYES & CO. 


13% Bromfield 8 Bt, Boston 





"9 and (21 Willia 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
m Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. |” —— re 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Hescee’s us in 1 
—— meth Soares of Pr. Chemistry, -70 


set 
Leckyer’s Elem. oar clad ires in Astronomy, 1.35 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SCLENTIFIO 


lementary Lessons in 
© iapeeante in Blem. Physics, 1.10 


Educational Catalogue sent 
154 az 22 Bond Bireet. New ¥ York 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromficld &., BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York, 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuque, Is., } Agents. 





No. 1, Single ATOR ccs “Ssccesec ecosustl - 
No. 2, Elementary or Schoo! 1 192 1.25 
No. School and 

EF eeeseree ere 8 





—5|48T 4uD EpvoaTionaL Pusiisuens, 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
“Oxford” Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


Publish 
Edwards & Webb’s 


Warren’s Class-Wo 
Bailey's Elecution. 
Seave 


Campbeli’s Concise 


Song- 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


Analytical Readers. 


Hiltlard & Campbell’s Franklin Beaders. 
» _-90| Rawards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 


rd Speliler. 


°s Geodrich’s Mistery of the U. 8. 


Mistery of the U.S. 


Fellewe’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Ellswerth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartiey’s Improved Scheel Becerds. 
ooks---‘* Happy Hours,” “ Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 





solicited. | A 


New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Besteon. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: payers 


The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Tine Reon 
Second ee “oe rn « 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Compete Arith. 
New Elementary Speller.—Bu alter. 

A New Comprehensive Suotter. bo 

Dungiece’s 8s New T enees es aayel olony. 


vical Grammar.—Raub. 


eatzlcees Serres mae 
trertyePoneat Reason 
Dickens’s Ohild’s History of England. 


Kar Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 





ARY ARITHMETIC, 
work throughout. 


bining oral 
PART I. satel lessons and siate work and 
is di ed for is. 

PA Il. has w mental and written exam- 


les in the essential su . It is designed for the 
termediate school or the first two years of the 
It leads ow, hn the th- 
and gives the owledge of arithmetic 
sufficient for 
Parts L. 


and II. are also lso published separs 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s and od practizal Arith- 
metics form a two-book or cyry ot bes series, but at the 
cost of two books. 
ois: pea 80 
blishers 


Circulars sent on 
licited. Address the 
THOMAS H. opus 


70 Metropolitan Block, C icago. 


SOWER, OTS & 00.) Piitaicinna 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





onsgeme , Norm. Union 8 Drawing. 
Be. Breo Normal rmai Mathematical Cou Rane: 
- 8 Arith. Course, me ag Mental and 

2. Union pm. Comme. — ing Written. 
Brooks’s pager, 
Brooks’s 
Brooks’s Goomat hk: Tri mal 

Brooks’s ys y of arith 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys ( to 4? Above. eow 





THE CALOULUS 


TEXT- BOOKS IN THE JU. 8. NAVAL 

ACADEMY AND ELSEWHERE 

RIOR & JOHNSON’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALOULES. Founded on the Method 

of Rates or Fluxions, with Numerous Illustrative Ex- 

amples. Profs. J. M. Riok and W. W. JOHNSON, 

U.S. Naval Acad., 1 OLLdULDE. Md, 1 v. 8vo, ci., $3.50. 

FERENTIAL 


——DIF Abr. ed. 12mo. $1.50. 
JORNSOR, Prof. W. W., INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS. Abrid. 

‘or Coll use. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 

RICE & 30H son's DIFF TAL AND yr 

CALOULUS. 2 vols. bound in one. Cloth, $2.50. 

** We heartily commend the book to all who want a 

00d text-book.” —Mathemat. Visiior..... “One of the 

t books for instruction I have ever seen,.”’— A. Hal’, 

Observ., Wi a att not th stew me © rare 
es very Dp on Treatise, in regar 

Y pointe Pret E. Davies, Univ. oe Wis. 

pte es & anna 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Either of above supplied to a Teacher or Professor, 
for examin. with reference to introduetion, at % price. 








Sig 43 Bleecker St., New York. 


L, PRANG & 00., 





286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the 








unusual facilities to § 
~ Schools and Colleges in the pur 








Newest, 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
HMielmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLERVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 





6 A full line 





+ halt dei Educational Series. 





Bel phies, 
Bolectio History of the United Baton, 
torical Series, Etc. 


" White's Ari Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Algebra, 
Holbrook’s Grammars, 
Norton's Philosophy, 
Norton's Physics, 


Brows Piyaiclog 
own's 
Kidd's Elocution, 





ine of superior Text-Books 
scriptive Catalogue and Price-list on application. 


adapted to Schools of every grade. De- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


M. W. TEWESBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. § HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 268 


Cincinnati and New York. 


rn 





